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[To prevent any possible misconstruc- 
tion, the author would state, that the 
“We” spoken of in this article is the 
“We” of the critic and reviewer, as the 
accompanying clauses almost invariably 
show. } 

* And what of this new book the world 
makes such a rout about?” “ Oh, ’tis out 
of all plumb, my Lord,—quite an irregular 
thing,—not one of the angles at the four 
corners was a right angle; I had my rule 
and compasses, &c., my Lord, in my pock- 
et.’’—“ Excellent critic !’—Sterne’s Life of 
Tristram Shandy. 





CHAPTER ONE. 
WHICH IS INTRODUCTORY. 
“ Difficile est, proprie communia dicere.””— 
Horace De Arte Poeticd, 7. 128. 

Interal Translation —“’Tis hard to neat- 
ly say what oft is said.” 

Special Translation.—“’Tis a confound- 
edly hard thing to write a good introduc- 
tion.” 

One hundred years ago, the science 
of periodical criticism was not in exist- 
ence. If an author’s opinions were of- 
fensive to any one, a book of equal bulk 
was written; or the gentleman’s ob- 


jections were embodied in a pamphlet, © 


the title-page of which would satisfy 
the description of the “Fable for 
Critics,” — 


* An old-fashioned title-page, such as pre- 


sents 
A tabular view of the volume’s contents.” 
VOL. LXV. 3l 


The quarterly review is emphatically 
an off-shoot of the Nineteenth Century. 

To state the causes which assisted 
at the foundation of the “Modern and 
Honorable Guild of Critics,” or to de- 
lineate its progress, growth and in- 
crease gf power, would require more 
time and space than we are willing to 
bestow upon it ; and would, moreover, 
be of no benefit to the object of this 
essay. Suffice it to say, that there ex- 
ists a botly of men, which has been 
aptly named “The Fraternity of 
the We.” This order has obtained so 
much influence over public opinion, 
that it has effectually blocked up the 
entrance to the Elysian fields of liter- 
ary fame; and stands, like an ever- 
vigilant Cerberus, but having as many 
heads as the Hydra, warning off all 
who do not present satisfactory creden- 
tials. Occasionally a Hercules appears, 
who, by sheer strength and determin- 
ation, overcomes all obstacles ip his 
path ; or an Orpheus, by whose dulcet 
strains, even the grim frown of the 
Critic is relaxed, while over the stern 
features creeps a kindly smile. But 
these cases are “ few and far between.’’ 
An hundred Argus eyes are continually 
scanning the literary horizon, watching 
the appearance of would-be luminaries. 
An hundred Briarean hands, armed with 
the weapon “ mightier than the sword,” 
are ever ready to raise the fortunate 
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to “the pinnacle of fame,” or to sink 

the unlucky in the depths of oblivion. 

Often a “ civil” war is waged, between 

the friends and enemies of some aspi- 

rant for literary honors, and then the 

conflict is fearful. But sometimes 

there is a terrible unanimity in the sen- 

tence of condemnation, which consigns 

a once hopeful and buoyant heart to 

And should 
some daring mortal gain popularity, 
without the approving smile of the re- 
viewer, he only serves to develope the 
inexhaustible resources of the Guild. 
As the crowd at Ephesus yelled,“ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” so these 
gentlemen cry out, “Our craft is in 
danger; great is the Fraternity of the 
We,” and no town-clerk is at hand to 
offer his advice. If the transgressor is 
sensitive, his feelings are © ia to 
the most ingenious tortuMs; and 
should he, happily, be impervious to 
“ the paper pellets of the reviewers,” a 
still more deadly weapon is brought to 
bear upon him, in the influence which 
the brethren of “The We ” exert upon 
public opinion. His works are vigor- 
ously attacked until whoever praises 
them, is considered a literary heretic, 
a semi-Pagan, almost out of the pale 
of civilization. 

There are some persons, who think 
that Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” although its “noble au- 
thor” acknowledged its injustice, con- 
tains much that is applicable to the 
critics of the present day. There are 
others, who disapprove of the reading 
of criticisms ; saying that it destroys 
independence and originality of 
thought, and who obstinately persist in 
forming opinions of their own. But 
these deluded men are decidedly be- 
hind the age, and should not be regard- 
ed for a moment. 


the gnawings of despair. 


For what purpose 


were reviews invented, but to furnish 
opinions, ready made, for those who are 
either too lazy, or too ignorant to form 
their own ? 
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Wouldst thou, gentle reader, join this 
omnipotent fraternity ? Dost thou 
aspire to literary empire, or indulge 
in visions of authors writing under 
the stinging lash of sarcasm? Follow 
in our train, and thou shalt receive an 
honorable station in “The Guild of 
Critics.” The only requisites are, un- 
bounded self-confidence, assiduous vis- 
its to some public library (for the pur- 
pose of examining and copying title- 
pages),and a careful study ofthe pre- 
cepts, which it is now our task to re- 
cord. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


WHICH TREATETH OF THE INTODUCTION 
AND STYLE OF A REVIEW. 


Wuatever the subject of the work 
criticised, the same general rules will 
be applicable to the introduction. Any 
additional information necessary, will 


be given in the chapters on special, 


classes. 

With a faithful transcript of the ti- 
tle-page of the volume in hand, may be 
placed those of works upon the same 
subject ; or, if the number is small, 
even of books which merely touch up- 
on it, arranged in chronological order. 
From six to twelve is a very good 
number, and the publisher’s name, and 
the date of publication, must in every 
instance be noted. The title of a book 
published in the eighteenth century 
would look well, and one with a six- 
teen at the beginning ofits date, would 
be an invaluable treasure, it would 
show so much learning and research. 
A French, German or Italian title is 
also an important acquisition. You 
must not suppose that you are expect- 
ed to read all these works. Far from 
it! A faithful study of the title-page, 
or, at most, of the headings of the chap- 
ters, is everything required with all 
except the work in hand ; and a skim- 
ming over for “extracts,” is sufficient 
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for even that. Several years ago, a 
reviewer, speaking of the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, remarked that that gentleman 
would never review the dryest and 
most voluminous works, without mak- 
ing himself master of their. contents. 
This instance of conscientious scruples 
in one of his brethren, seemed to sur- 
prise the gentleman very much.* 
Having arranged your titles to suit 


your own taste, and that of the public, . 


you may begin the Introduction. The 
Introduction to a critique is an oppor- 
tunity offered to display superfluous 
knowledge. You may begin with a 
pithy saying of some philosopher with 
whom neither yourself nor any one else 
has any acquaintance, and comment 
thereon ; with a series of platitudes ; 
with an excursion upon whatever 
comes first into your mind; in short, 
with almost anything, provided always 
that you keep one invariable rule in 
view, “Never mention the subject of the 
essay upon the first page,” and are cor- 
rect in sfyle. 

The only feasible method of acquir- 
ing a good critical style, is by the study 
of the best productions of the finest 
reviewers. If you pursue this plan, 
you will, almost insensibly, undergo a 
complete mental metamorphosis. Your 
thoughts will, involuntarily, shape 
themselves into finely turned periods. 
The most trivial matters will give you 
an opportunity to display your com- 
mand of language. You will cease to 
“ breath,” but you will “respire a por- 
tion of the atmosphere with which 
our planet is surrounded.” Your rest 
will be “ absence of motion,” and your 
motion,“ absence of rest.” You will 
never “see” or “look at” anything, 
you will “ observe,’ or “scan.” You 
will never be so undignified as to 
laugh,” you will merely “ indulge in 


* An actual fact. It was a writer for the 
“London Quarterly Review,” to which 
Mr. Blunt was at one time a contributor. 
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mirth.” Even so ordinary an occupa- 
tion as eating dinner, will continually 
remind you of the “ mysteries of your 
craft.” Ifthe soup is too highly sea- 
soned, it is only “ exuberance of fancy.” 
Sugar and vinegar are “antitheses,” 
Worcestershire sauce is “keen-biting 
wit,” a small quantity of which must 
be combined with more solid nutri- 
ment; while Soho is humor, more 
gentle to the taste, of which, when 
required, a larger quantity can be us- 
ed. A plum-puddirg is the grand cli- 
max. 

Your very dreams will be filled with 
visions of your art, and will realize the 
admirable description given by Hor- 
ace,— 

“ Velut aegri somnia vane 
Fingentur species, ut nec pes, nec caput 
uni 
Reddatur forme.” 


Which may be freely rendered,—“ Like 
the dreams of one whose thoughts, 
filled with the truths of philosophy, , 
are combined, even in sleep, in a de- 
sign of harmonious unity.” 

You will soon perceive, in your inter- 
course with others, that your talents 
and acquirements are appreciated at 
their full value. Should your friends 
acquire a habit of yawning, while you 
are talking to them; you may know 
that they are expressing their admira- 
tion and astonishment, at the brillian- 
cy and profundity of your remarks. 
Are not the expressions, * gaping with 
astonishment,” “ open-mouthed admi- 
ration,” as old as the hills? Should 
you, when you meet two of your young 
lady acquaintances in the street and 
engage them in conversation, perceive 
them exchanging an almost impercep- 
tible smile, which quickly passes away, 
you may feel certain that they are 
only indicating to each other their en- 
joyment of your society. If you no- 
tice your friends dodging around cor- 
ners, at your approach, or diving into 
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stores, where you can never find them 
when you follow them, rest assured 
that they dread the fascination of your 
conversation, and are certain that they 
cannot tear themselves away, if you 
commence speaking to them. These 
circumstances cannot fail to beget con- 
fidence. You will sit down to write a 
review with ajoy somewhat similar to 
that with which you buttonhole a 
friend. But your pleasure will be 
wonderfully increased; for in the lat- 
ter instance, you are conversing with 
a single individual, who is constantly 
recalling to memory engagements 
which must instantly be kept ; while 
in the former, you take “ The Public, ” 
as it were, by the buttonhole; you 
speak to thousands, and you have ample 
time to develope your theories to their 
fullest extent. “You are now ready to 
enter upon the pleasant and useful task 
of reviewing. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


WHICH DESCRIBETH THE METHOD OF 
CRITICISING HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Tue introduction of a historical crit- 
icism, after the usual amount of “ spar- 
ring,’ should contain several vigorous 
assertions of principles which no one 
ever doubted. The following may serve 
as specimens : “ Man is a gregarious ani- 
mal.” ‘“ Man isa social being.” “ Goy- 
ernments are, properly, associations of 
men, for mutyal protection, and the 
administration of justice.” Any one 
of these, may be developed into sever- 
al pages of logical disquisitions ; and 
the more evident the proposition the 
more keen must be the logic, and 
the more conclusive the arguments 
used in its demonstration. This task 
being finishe@, you may give a “short 
abstract ” of the history of the world, 
from the creation to the present time. 
You may then condescend to glance at 
the work in hand. And first an impor- 
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tant item is to be considered. Every 
historian, sometimes with the avowed 
intention, sometimes almost insensibly, 
tinges his work, more or less, with his 
political opinions. You, as a critic, 


should not professedly belong to any — 


party, as your reputation for impar- 
Some reviews 
even goso far, as to place a neutral 
motto on the cover.* 


Still you cannot fail to be more in- 
clined to one party than to the other, 
and this feeling should influence you, 
in the prosecution of your task. If 
the history is written in a fair style, 
and the author is a member of the 
party to which you are attached, you 
may remark that,--The gentleman 
whose work we are now criticising, 
has given to the world another proof, 
that History is*not necessarily dry 
and unentertaining. He has produced 
a book, which may be ranked with the 
productions of Macaulay and Motley, 
both in the aceuracy of its statements, 
and the melody of its language.” If the 
historian belongs to the adverse party, 
express your regret that “ our author 
has too often sacrificed his love of 
truth to his desire, either to make 
use of a fine antithesis, or to round off 
his sentence with an harmonious pe- 
riod.” Those words “ antithesis ” and 
“ period, ” are invaluable: the former 
in historical, the latter in every species 
of prose criticism. They not only con- 
vey your idea more readily than any 
other expression, but they have, also, 
a critical “twang,” which is highly 
edifying. Occasionally, you may dis- 





*The North American has its motto, 
“'Trosque,Tyriusque, nullo discrimine age- 
tur,” which by a liberal interpretation, suit- 
ed to the times, would read,—‘‘ Democrats 
and Republicans shall receive equal shares 
of censure and praise.”’ This is, in a certain 
sense, true; for the former receive a por- 
tion of censure, equal to the amount of 
praise accorded to the latter. 
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play your acquirements, in both histor- 
ical and critical lore, by casually re- 
ferring to “ the brilliant antitheses of 
Gibbon, and the glowing periods of 
Macaulay.” Such sentences are like a 
piquant sauce, and no well-constituted 
review tan dispense with them. 

It is considered an exhibition of 
great courage and wisdom for a review- 
er to take astand directly the opposite 
of that of the historian. Ifa history 
is written with manifest partiality, 
you will gain great credit by correct- 
ing that error. This can only be done 
by exhibiting as great a partiality to 
the other side. Contradict the author's 
statements and substitute your own 
in their stead; deprecate the value of 
his authorities ; ridicule his style, and, 
ten to one, your essay will be mentioned 
in the next number of “ The Puff” as 
“a very able and interesting critique of 
Mr. ’s work, in which his errors 
are corrected and his unfairness ex- 
posed.” 

Some two years ago, a contributor to 
the “ Edinburgh Review ” wrote a 
learned treatise to prove that the 
Druids never existed, except in the 
credulous brains of Julius Cesar, and 
of those who copied him. Hume and 
Gibbon, men celebrated for disbeliev- 
ing almost everything that could not 
be reduced to a logical certainty, be- 
lieved in the existence of that order of 
law-giving priests. All historians of 
any standing have considered the truth 
of the reports concerning them to be 
so certain, that it was considered a su- 
perflous task to prove their accuracy, 
The scanty records of their period con- 
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cur to substantiate the fact of their 
being and power. Buta critic doubted , 
and if valor and dexterity could put to 
flight those shadows of superstition 
and cruelty, they would vanish before 
the brandished pen of an Edinburgh 
reviewer, 

We have only to add, that, in mak- 
ing “ extracts,” you should consult 
your opinion of the author. If you 
review favorably, carefully select the 
best passages, and say, “ These exiracts 
have been taken almost at random, and we 
have no doubt that many, displaying 
still greater ability, would reward a 
search.” If you review unfavorably, 
as carefully select the poorest senten- 
ces, and remark, “ These extracts ave 
taken almost at random, but we doubt if 
anything better would be discovered 
by the most careful perusal.” Some 
persons, to whom we referred, near 
the conclusion of our introduction, 
will probably assert, that “this is a 
species of deceit ;” but, as we have 
before remarked, “they are behind the 
age.” Such little subterfuges are as 
harmless, and as well understood, as 
the “ Not at Home,” of acity lady. 
The reviewer does not expect to be 
believed; his readers know that they 
are not required to believe him, so 
they are naturally satisfied. « 

In our succeeding chapters, we shall 
describe the various methods of criti- 
cising novels, poetry, metaphysical and 
scientific works ; and conclude with a 
model critique, in which you may see 
these principles applied. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., April, 1865. 
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COLONY RIGHTS AND 


HISTORICALLY 


THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA AND RE- 
STRICTIONS ON COMMERCE, 


Massachusetts, during the admin- 
istration of President Jefferson and 
President Madison, was distinguished 
for her bold and strenuous vindication 
of state rights. These rights she be- 
lieved had been infringed by the Fed- 
eral government. 1. By the unconsti- 
tutional purchase of Louisiana. 2. By 
long-continued restrictions upon com- 
merce, which she regarded as uncon- 
stitutional. 3. By the requisition of 
men and money for carrying on the 
war, which she believed to be uncon- 
stitutional. In this period, the people 
and the constituted authorities, the 
pulpit and the press, united ina power- 
ful defence of State rights, and a power- 
ful opposition to the acts of the general 


Government which she deemed uncon- 


stitutional. That opposition culmina- 
ted in the Hartford Convention. 

The purchase of Louisiana took 
place in 1803, its admission into the 
Federal Union in 1812. The people 
and the statesmen of Massachusetts 
justly regarded this as an act not 
sanctioned by the Constitution, and 
therefore exonerating the State from 
their obligation to remain in the Federal 
Union thus violated and broken. 

The Embargo was laid on the 23d of 
December, 1807. This, the people and 
and statesmen of Massachusetts con- 
sidered as defeating the declared objects 
for which Massachusetts adopted the 
Federal Constitution. The State came 
into the Union mainly for “ commer- 
cial purposes.” In a memorial from 
the town of Boston to the Legislature, 
Jan. 25, 1809, is the following: “Our 
hope and consolation rest with the 


* Continued from page 386. 
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STATE RIGHTS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


CONSIDERED.* 


Legislature of our State, to whom it is 
competent to devise means of relief against 
the unconstitutional measures of the gen- 
eral Governmant; that your power is 
adequate to the object is evident from 
the organization of the Confederacy.” 
This is an exponent of the sentiment 
existing at the time throughout the 
State. The embargo act was repealed 
on the first of March, 1809, “to ap- 
pease the New England States.” Mas- 
sachusetts was successful in the as- 
sertion of her State rights in opposition 
to the General Government, in respect 
to restrictions on commerce. 


THE WAR OF 1812. 


On the 18th day of June, 1812, war 
was declared by the United States 
against Great Britain. To this war 
Massachusetts was very strongly op- 
posed. When, soon after, a requisi- 
tion was made upon Massachusetts for 
forty-one companies of artillery and 
infantry, Governor Caleb Strong re- 
fused compliance with the order issued 
by General Dearborn, notwithstand- 
ing the Secretary of War wrote to him 
urging his compliance. In a message to 
the Legislature in allusion to’ this re- 
fusal to furnish troops to the General 
Government, he said, “ I was fully dis- 
posed to comply with the require- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, and sincerely regret that a re-_ 
quest should be made by an officer of 
the National Government with which 
I could not constitutionally comply. 
But it appeared to me that the requisi- 
tion was of this character, and I was 
under the same obligation to maintain 
the rights of the States, as fo support 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
The course pursued by the Governor 
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was in accordance with the declared 
opinion of the judges of the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of the 
requisition, and was approved by the 
Legislature and the people of Massachu- 
setts. The Constitution reserved to 
the State the right to appoint officers 
for its own militia, when called into 
service, and the right to refuse putting 
the militia into servicg when called 
upon, in all cases except when “ the 
militia are called forth to execute the 
laws of the Union, repress insurrections 
and repel invasions.” The Governor, 
on constitutional grounds, refused obe- 
dience to the requisition of the Secre- 
tary of War, because neither of these 
contingencies had arisen. It is a little 
remarkable that Mr. Madison, with all 
his intimate knowledge of the provisions 
of the Constitution, and all his remark- 
able acumen, passes very lightly in his 
message, November 4th, 1812, over this 
refusal of Massachusetts, to furnish 
the required detachments of militia. 
“ The refusal,” he says, “was founded 
on a novel and unfortunate exposition 
of the provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the militia.” This “ expo- 
sition” was “novel,” but was not the 
requisition also “novel?” It may 
have been “ unfortunate ;” but not for 
the reserved rights of the States, or 
for the people of Massachusetts, who 
were protected by the constitutional 
refusal of the Governor. 

The Superior Court of Massachusetts 
decided that the Governor was the 
judge in the case, and not the Federal 
Government. 


THE ‘HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


The origin of the Hartford Conven- 
tion is to be sought in Massachusetts, 
mainly in old Hampshire county, 
among the intelligent and patriotic 
people in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. Early in 1814 memorials from 
many towns in the Commonwealth 
were forwarded to the Legislature urg- 
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ing that body to exert their authority 
to protect the citizens in their consti- 
tutional rights and privileges, and sug- 
gesting a meeting of delegates from 
Massachusetts and other States, for the 
purpose of obtaining such explanations 
and amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution as would secure them from 
further evils. In consequence of these 
applications, a large majority of the 
Legislatnre appointed delagates to the 
proposed Convention. This Convention 
of delegates from Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, twenty-six in num- 
ber, met in Hartferd, December 15, 
1814. For intelligence and moral 
worth, for patriotism and dignified de- 
portment, they would compare favor- 
ably with any body of men that ever 
assembled in this country. 

After a session of three weeks they 
made a report which was approved by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts by a 
strong vote. The committee of the 
Legislature, in their report on the do- 
ings of the Convention, say: “ The 
Committee entertain a high sense of 
the wisdom and ability with which 
this Convention have discharged their 
arduous trust; and while they main- 
tain the principle of State sovereignty, 
and of the duties which citizens owe 
to their respective State governments, 
they give the most satisfactory proofs 
of attachment to the Constitution of 
the United States and to the National 
Union.” This report was adopted by 
the House by a vote of one hundred 
fifty-nine to forty-eight. “The Gov- 
ernor was empowered to appoint three 
commissioners to proceed immediately 
to the seat ofthe National Govern- 
ment, requesting the consent of the 
general Congress to the measures re- 
commended by the Convention.” The 
commissioners thus appointed were 
Thomas H. Perkins, Harrison Gray 
Otis‘and William Sullivan. 

Of the seven amendments to thea 
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Constitution proposed by the Conven- 
tion, and approved by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, all but one, or possi- 
bly two, are intended to limit the 
power of the General Government, and 
thus to increase the power of the sev- 
eral States. [See Dwight’s History of 
the Hartford Convention. |] 

It should be added that the Federal 
Congress, in about three weeks after 
the adjournment of the Convention, 
passed a law covering the point in dis- 
pute in respect to requisitions made by 
the Secretary of War, and the refusal 
of the Governor; showing that the 
Governor was substantially correct in 
the ground he had taken in defence of 
the reserved rights of the States. 
Governeur Morris says of the Conven- 
tion: “The madmen and traitors as- 
sembled in Hartford will, I believe, if 
not too tame and timid, be hailed here- 
after as patriots and sages of their day 
and generation.” (p. 324.) 


OPINIONS OF THE NATURE OF THE 
FEDERAL UNION. 


It should be borne in mind that 
Governor Strong was one of the dele- 
gates to the Convention in Philadel- 
phia which framed the Constitution, 
and could hardly have failed to under- 
stand what were the provisions of that 
instrument. It is believed that every 
member of the Hartford Convention 
was born before the Declaration of 
Independence, that several were per- 
sonally active in procuring the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and 
that all were-devotedly attached to 
the Union, created by that compact. 

A careful study of the history of 
Massachusetts for above forty years 
from the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution will show that her leading 
men, generally, were as devotedly at- 
tached to the rights reserved to the 
States as they were to the powers del- 
egated to the General Government. 
They regarded the Federal Constitu- 
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tion as a compact between the States; the 
States being parties to the compact. 
They regarded the Union as a wnion of 
States ; and not a union of the indi- 
vidual people of America, and there- 
fore, the “ United States” is the style 
in which the Union is expressed, and 
not the united people of America. 
Thev regarded the Union as a Confed- 
eracy, as a Fegeral Union, as a Confed- 
eration in which the States preserved 
all the attributes of sovereignty, ex- 
cepting what they had delegated to 
the legislative, the judicial and the 
executive departments of the Federal 
Government. They regarded the Fed- 
eral Government as not justified in 
using any powers not delegated to it 
by the States, and that all laws made 
by the Federal Legislature outside of 
the constitutional limits or contrary 
to the Constitution, are null and void 
and not binding. They regarded the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
ordinary cases as competent to decide 
upon the constitutionality of the laws 
enacted by Congress or by the States ; 
while at the same time they regarded 
the State, a party to the compact, as 
competent to form and express an 
Opinion concerning the violation of the 
compact by any or all the branches of 
the Federal Government. They re- 
garded the citizens of the State as 
owing allegiance to the State, and as 
bound to support the Constitution of 
the United States. They regarded 
treason against the State with the 
same disapprobation that they did 
treason against the United States. 
They regarded the Governor and the 
Legislature of the State as bound to 
protect the citizens against the usur- 
pations of the Federal Government, as 
are the President and Congress bound 
to protect them against injuries inflict- 
ed by a foreign nation. They regard- 
ed the State as competent to take care 
of its internal institutions, and they 
regarded any encroachment upon the 
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right of the State to manage its internal 
concerns as a usurpation. They had 
asserted that right from the first set- 
tlement of the commonwealth, and 
under the Constitution of 1643, and 
under the old confederation, and un- 
der the new confederation, formed by 
the present Federal Constitution. 

“The allegiance they owe to this Com- 
monwealth.as a sovereign, independent 
State.” Answer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Govexnor, October, 1816. 

“This Commonwealth forms an im- 
portant member to the national Con- 
Jederacy.” Answer of the House to the 
Governor, 1810. 

“ It is evident that this multiplica- 
tion of new States, not parties to the ori- 
ginal compact, must soon be regarded 
as fatal to the rights and liberties of 
some of the present members of the 
Confederacy.” Answer of the House to 
the Governor, May, 1813. 

Governeur Morris, in writing to Jo- 
siah Quincy, expressed the opinion of 
Massachusetts in the following words: 
“ But essentgal asit is to peace that sup- 
lies should be withheld, it is not less es- 
sential to the recovery of those rights, 
which the commercial States have lost 
by their compact with the slavehold- 
ers, and the subsequent abuse of that 
compact.” (Vol. 3, p. 292-3). 

Governor Caleb Strong, who, was a 
member of the Convention which 
formed the Federal Constitution, in 
1814 made the following declaration 
in his message: “ In the arrangements 
of the different powers,the State Gover- 
ments are, to many purposes, interposed 
between the Government of the United 
States and the people. If the latter 
think they are oppressed, they will com- 
plain to their immediate Legislatures ; 
and the remonstrance of a State Legis- 
lature will not often be slighted by a 
just and wise Administration.” 

Christopher Gow, Senator in Con- 
gress, expressed his views in the fol- 
lowing language: “ The Federal Gov- 
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ernment can exercise no power, not 
granted in the Constitution; but so 
far as it can support such as it claims 
it is sovereign, and has no other control 
than its own discretion. The Govern- 
ment of each State is equally sovereign, 
with respect to every power of an in- 
dependent State which it has not dele- 
gated to the General Government, or 
which is not prohibited to the State 
by the Constitution.” 

Alden Bradford, in his history, uses 
this language: “The State Govern- 
ments are fully competent to regulate 
their internal policy. It was, there- 
fore, believed to-be a violation of the 
Federal compact, as well as doing 
great mischief to the people of the 
Southern States, to interfere with slav- 
ery within their jurisdiction where 
it had been long maintained.” 

The people of Massachusetts for a 
long time understood well what was 
the idea upon which*the enumerated 
powers were distributed or granted 
to the Federal Government, and the 
reserved powers were retained by 
the several States. What the sever- 
al States were not competent to do 
was delegated to the General Govern- 
ment. What the States were compe- 
tent to do was retained by the States. 
The several States were not competent 
to attend to certain exterior matters, 
as peace and war, and commerce with 
foreign nations. The power over in- 
ternal matters was retained by the 
States; because they were competent 
to manage them. 

“Tf an extensive Confederate Re- 
public is to be maintained, and we fer- 
vently pray that it may, it can only 
be by a free communication of the griev- 
ances felt, and the evils apprehended 
by any of the members, and by prompt 
and liberal remedies.”—Remonstrance 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts to the 
Hon. Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled June 14, 1813. 

February, 1814, the Legislature pass- 
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ed an act by which no prisoners of war 

were allowed to be placed in the jails 

of Massachusetts except by judicial 

authority, and all prisoners of war re- 

quired to be discharged from said jails 
in thirty days, unless sooner discharg- 
ed by the authority of the United 
States. 

On the right inherent in the indi- 
vidual of discussing public measures, 
and the duty of the State to protect 
each individual thus doing, the Senate 
in answer to the Governor, 1814, made 
the following declaration: ‘‘ And may 
it please your Excellency, in the appre- 
hension of this Senate, this duty is as 
incumbent and imperious in a state of 
war as in any other—the common- 
place doctrine that in a state of war 
union among the people is essential 
to the success of the Government, 
being necessarily subordinate to the 
fundamental doctrine that in every state 
of things, in a free country, the right 
of discussing public measures is essen- 
tial to the liberties of the people.” 

. Dr. Noah Webster, in his oration be- 
fore the Washington Benevolent Society, 
has the following passage: “ How can 
the States, the parties to the Federal 
compact, understanding its conditions, 
and bound in duty to require their 
rights, answer to the people and pos- 
terity for suffering such a palpable act 
of arbitrary power“(the embargo) to 
pass into a precedent?” This state- 
ment is in harmony with his defini- 
tion of the word “compact” in his 
large dictionary. 

In 1826, Mr. Everett, in speaking on 
the subject of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, which would take 
the election of President and Vice- 
President from electors appointed by 
the States, and give it to the people in 

“the aggregate, directly, says: “ This is 
a constitutional question. It goes di- 


rectiy to the compromise between the 
States, on which the Government 
rests, as on its corner-stone, as on its 
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foundation. In this system there are 
some features which are purely /edera- 
tive, some of a mized federative and - 
popular character, not one that is purely 
popular.’ Mr. Everett was opposed to 
the amendment, because it would im- 
pair State rights by introducing a fea- 
ture purely popular. He evidently had 
the same opinion which Mr. Madison 
expressed in the 45th number of the 
Federalist, “The State governments 
may be regarded as constituent and es- 
sential parts of the Federal? Govern- 
ment; while the latter is nowise es- 
sential to the operation or organiza- 
tion of the former. Without the in- 
tervention of the States, the President 
of the United States cannot be elected 
at all.” The Federal Government can- 
not exist without the States; the 
States can exist without the Federal 
Government. So far did Mr. Everett 
carry the doctrine of State rights, 
that he expresses the. opinion, that 
there is, in the nature of the case, a 
limitation placed upon the power to 
amend the Federal Constigntion, beside 
the two limitations in that instru- 
ment: “ Now, one of two propositions 
must be maintained; either that these 
two express limitations are the only 
limitations of the amending power, or 
that their is a prior limitation of the 
amending power growing out of the 
nature of the Constitution as a com- 
pact.’ “The necessity of admitting 
this prior limitation is peculiarly appa- 
rent in the case of all proposed altera- 
tions which unequally affect the various 
portions of the country.” He goes on 
to say that he prefers the Constitution 
as itis: “I am willing to live by it; 
contented to die, to leave my children 
under its safeguard; and I would 
sooner lay down this right hand to be 
cut off, than I would hold it up to vote 
for any essential change in this form 
of government.” 

Massachusetts understood well that 
the Union was a confederacy of States, 
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“equal in sovereignty, capable of every 
thing that the Constitution does not 
forbid or authorize Congress to forbid. 
They were sovereign independently of 
the Union. The object of the Union 
was common protection for the exer- 
cise of already existing sovereignty.” 
Massachusetts has had experience in 
unions. She had a union with the 
mother country, formed by the char- 
ter as a compact or constitution, and 
in this union she insisted on her rights. 
She had a union with the other New 
England colonies, formed in 1643, by a 
constitution or compact, and in this 
union slie insisted on her rights. She 
had aunion under the compact or consti- 
tution of the old Confederation, and in 
this union she insjsted on her rights. 
She has a union under the compact or 
Constitution of the new Confederation, 
and in this union she has insisted on her 
rights. In each of these unions Mass- 
achusetts was a party to the compact, 
and has claimed the right to judge 
concerning its violation, whether by 
any of the parties, or by the Govern- 
ment acting under delegated authority. 


RIGHT OF SEPARATION, 


And for a long time she suppos- 
ed, for what she deemed a sufficient 
reason, that she might separate from 
either of these unions. Thus Tim- 
othy Dwight, a native of Massachu- 
setts, and a representative in the Gen- 
eral Court, and afterward President 
of Yale College, in writing from Green- 
field Hill, 1793, says: “ A war with 
Great Britain, we in New England 
will not enter into. Sooner would 
ninety-nine in a hundred of our inhab- 
itants separate: from the Union than 
plunge themselves into such an abyss 
of misery.” 

This disposition to separate from the 
Union when it, in their opinion, was 
injurious to their interests, was not 
uncommon in Massachusetts, and the 
other New England States. The right 


seemed generally to be taken for 
granted. Even as late as 1839 a Mass- 
achusetts man, John Quincy Adams, 
used the following language: “ With 
these qualifications, we may admit the 
same right as vested in the people of 
every State in the Union, with refer- 
ence to the General Government, 
which was exercised by the people of 
the united colonies with a reference 
to the supreme head of the British 
empire, of which they formed a part. 
Under these limitations have the peo- 
ple of each State a right to secede from 
the Confederated Union itself.” 

The right of separation was not 
questioned. That was. regarded as 
settled by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and by the Revolution. For if 
the colonies had a right to separate 
from the mother country, then the 
States had a right toseparate from the 
Confederacy. - 

But the expediency of separation 
was a question, on which a difference 
of opinion prevailed. “ Would a divis- 
ion of the Union be beneficial ?” was one 
of the noted questions in Yale College 
under President Dwight. On this 
question Dr. Dwight in one of his de- 
cisions says : “ By fostering jealousies, 
creating local feeling in opposition to 
each other, and indulging violent de- 
nunciations, the union of the States, 
may, perhaps, be dissolved; but it 
will not be suddenly effected. It will 
be the result of deliberation. Our 
New Englanders are deliberate in de- 
termining, but when they once begin 
to act they are resolute. If they ever 
divide the Union, it will be because 
they are forced tq do it; and they 
will not leave their work unfinished.” 
He was opposed to disunion, but he 
does not question thé right. 

Rev. Mr. Gardiner, rector of Trimfii- 
ty church, Boston, in a sermon deliv- 
ered April 9, 1812, says: “ The Union 
has been long since virtually dissolv- 
ed; and it is full time that this part 
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of the dis-United States should take 
care of itself.” 

Rev. Dr. Parish, in a sermon deliv- 
ered April 7, 1814, says: “ The Israel- 
ites became weary of yielding the 
fruits of their labor to pamper their 
splendid tyrants. They left their po- 
liticalerrors. They separated. Where 
is our Moses? Where is the rod of 
his miracles ?” 

The newspapers and pamphlets of 
the times abounded in sentiments like 
these, which found a response in the 
hearts of the best men in the com- 
monwealth. While Massachusetts 
was in a minority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment she understood thoroughly 
that minorities under the Constitu- 
tion have their rights. She under- 
stood what were the reserved rights 
of the States, and threw herself on 
those rights for her protection. The 
right of separation from the Federal 
Union seemed generally to be taken 
for granted, while the exercise of that 
right was considered as a question of 
expediency. . 

Massachusetts has the sight to claim 
the allegiance of every citizen of the 
State, and to punish treason as a crime 
committed against its original inherent 
sovereignty. This right to punish 
treason as a crime against its sover- 
eignty, is recognized both in its own 
‘Constitution and in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

True it is that Massachusetts, with 
the other States, delegated the power 
to the Federal Government to ezercise 
sovereignty in regard to a few impor- 
tant subjects; but they retain the 
right to resume that power which they 
delegated, whenever they shall judge 
proper. Yes, three-fourths of the 
States in this confederated republic 
have the Constitutional rights to re- 
sume the powers which they, by com- 
pact, delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment when they created it. And ac- 
cording to John Quincy Adams, each 
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State has that right when suffering 
under what she deems intolerable op- 
pression. 

In entering into the compact, Mass- 
achusetts did not lose her individuali- 
ty as a State. On this point let us 
consult Mr. Madison, in the 39th num- 
ber of the Federalist: : 

“This assent and ratification is to 
be given by the people not as individ- 
uals composing one entire nation, but 
as composing the distinct and inde- 
pendent States to which they respec- 
tively belong. It is to be the assent 
and ratification of the several States. 
The act, therefore, establishing the 
Constitution, will not be a national 
but a Federal act.” 

“Each State,” he says, “in ratify- 
ing the Constitution, is considered as 
a sovereign body, independent of all 
others, and only to be bound by its 
own voluntary act. In this relation 
then, the new Constitution will, if es- 
tablished, be a Federal and not a na- 
tional Constitution,” 

It is true that in the Virginia Con- 
vention assembled in 1788, to ratify or 
reject the Federal Constitution, Pat- 
rick Henry, “the forest-born Demos- 
thenes,” thundered forth in eloquent 
tones, “I have the highest veneration 
for those gentlemen (who formed the 
Constitution) ; but, sir, give me leave 
to demand what right had they tosay, 
‘We the people?? My political curi- 
osity, exclusive of my anxious solici- 
tude for the public welfare, leads me 
to ask who authorized them to speak 
the language of, we the people, instead of 
we the States? States are the charac- 
teristic and the soul of a confedera- 
tion. If the States be not the agents 
of this compact, it must be one great 
consolidated national Government of 
the people of all the States.”—Ellioti’s 
Debates, p. 22. 

Now, listen to the answer of Mr. 
Madison, to this question. “ Whoare 
the parties to it? The people—but 
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not the people, as composing one great 
body; but the people as composing 
thirteen sovereignties, Were it, as the 
gentleman asserts, a consolidated gov- 
ernment, a consent of a majority of 
the people would be sufficient for its 
establishment ; and as a majority have 
adopted it already, the remaining 
States would be bound by the act of 
the majority, even if they unanimously 
reprobated it. Were it such a goy- 
ernment as is suggested, it would now 
be binding on the people of this State, 
without their having the privilege of 
deliberating upon it. But, sir, no 
State is bound by it as it is, without its 
own consent. Should all the States 
adopt it, it will then be a government 
established by the thirteen States of 
America, not through the intervention 
of the legislatures, but by the people of 
each State at large.” (p. 94.) 

This statement places the subject in 
its true light. And yet, men within 
the last thirty years, in their sapience, 
put on the cast-off garment of Patrick 
Henry, and have strutted before the 
public as the expounders of the Consti- 
tution! Patrick Henry was satisfied 
with this statement of Mr. Madison; 
at least he made no reply at the time 
and no objection in his speech after- 
wards. Others ought to be satisfied 
that the States, that is, the people of 
the several States, each people acting 
for itself, adopted the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and that the whole people of 
America did not, as one body, adopt it. 
It was the majority in each State that 
adopted it, and not the majority of 
the aggregate. If it had been a ma- 
jority of the whole aggregate, it would 
have~ been binding upon Rhode Is- 
land and North Carolina before they 
adopted it, which it was not. “ North 
Carolina and Rhode Island did not 
at first accept the Constitution, and 
New York was dragged into it by 
& repugnance to being excluded from 
the Confederacy.”—Judge Marshali’s 
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Life of Washington, volume v., page 
133. 

Bradford remarks, p. 12, “That 
there might have been two-thirds of 
the States in favor of the Constitution 
without there being two-thirds of the 
whole people of all the States.” And 
again, that “The Federal features pre- 
vail, and give the true character to the 
compact.”’ 

This was the state of opinion in 
Massachusetts on the subject of the 
structure of the Federal Government, 
until her quarrel with South Carolina, 
and is believed to be her opinion still, 
as will be shown directly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA PLACES HERSELF ON 
HER RESERVED RIGHTS. 


On September 25th, 1828, when 
General Hayne and General James 
HamI.ton were present, certain reso- 
lutions were passed at Abbeville, South 
Carolina, and among them the follow- 
ing: “ Resolved, That we regard the 
Tariff of 1828, and every other tariff de- 
signed to promote one branch of indus- 
try at the expense of others, as con- 
trary to the meaning and intention of 
the Federal compact; and, as such, a 
dangerous, palpable and deliberate 
usurpation of power by a determined 
majority wielding the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the limits of its delega- 
ted powers, as calls upon the States 
which compose the suffering minority, 
in their sovereign capacity, to exer- 
cise the powers which as sovereigns 
necessarily devolve on them, when this 
compact is violated.” 

The course which South Carolina 
pursued in putting herself on her State 
rights in opposition to the Tariff, 
which was advocated by Massachu- 
setts, had some influence upon certain 
minds in Massachusetts in making 
them ignore State rights, and advocate 
doctrines tending to consolidation. 


A CHANGE IN MASSACHUSETS. 
While Massachusetts has been gen- 
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erally distinguished for her advocacy of 
State rights, there have been excep- 
tional cases to the contrary. For a 
period after 1824, she seemed to tear 
away from her former position. There 
may have been some natural reaction 
in public minds from the extreme views 
entertained while Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison were pursuing a course of 
policy injurious to the interests of the 
commercial States. One of her own 
sons, John Quincy Adams, was in the 
Presidential chair. He was inclined to 
a broad if not a lax interpretation of 
the Constitution. Massachusetts was 
not in a minority in the Federal 
Government, and therefore not obliged 
to appeal to the Constitution to pro- 
tect her interests. 

Her interests had changed, inasmuch 
as she entered largely into manufac- 
tures, which required to be sustained 
by high protective duties, so that her 
policy became hostile to the interests 
of the planting States; just as their 
policy, during the embargo and the 
war, was hostile, in effect, to her com- 
*merce. Mr. Webster and the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the Southern members 
in 1824, in opposition to the tariff; 
whereas, in 1828 and 1832, they con- 
fronted their old Southern friends in 
the vigorous support of the protective 
system or high tariffs against the in- 
terests of the South. 

It so happened that Mr. Webster 
was in two contests the champion of 
Massachusetts, and the New-England 
States ; in the first against Mr. Hayne, 
and in the second against Mr. Calhoun, 
the champion of South Carolina and 
the Southern States. With a very 
natural feeling of State pride, the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts considered Mr. 
Webster as victorious in both of these 
contests, without seeming to know 
that he, in the language of Mr. Wirt, 
“denied axioms,” or first principles, 
in his contest with Mr. Calhoun, 


which received his assent in the early 
and in the latter part of his political 
life. “Those.who deny axioms have a 
great advantage over opponents who 
have the good nature to reason with 
them.” For his views of the Consti- 
tution in his contest with Mr. Hayne, 
Judge Story might have furnished him 
with a brief,in his published work. 
He took a great interest in that contest. 
He himself called to see Mr. Web- 
ster on the evening before his reply 
to Mr. Hayne, and said tohim: “ You 
have a heavy day’s work to do to- 
morrow, and [ shall occupy your time 
but fora moment. I liave only to say to 
you, keep cool.” Mr. Webster replied, 
“T shall keep cool.” Judge Story 
had come over from the democratic 
party, but though an able and upright 
judge, he was by nature a partizan in 
his feelings. Like Judge Marshall, 
whom he admired and followed, he 
sometimes seemed inclined to enlarge 
the powers of the Federal Government 
at the expense of the State Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Webster, in his discussion with 
Mr. Hayne, went out of his way to 
eulogize Mr. Nathan Dane somewhat 
beyond what the historical] facts relat- 
ing to the ordinance of 1787 would 
justify, by attributing to Mr. Dane 
what belonged in part to Mr. Jeffer- 


‘son. Mr. Hayne, in his reply, spoke 


somewhat disparagingly of Mr. Dane. 
Not long after this, and before Mr. 
Webster’s encounter with Mr. Cal- 
houn, Mr. Dane published an’appendix 
to his work on American Law, for the 
purpose, it would seem, from his own 
statement, of putting down the “ doc- 
trine of State nullification, and State 
separation, which demand the seri- 
ous attention of every friend of the 
Union.” In this appendix, which ex- 
hibits him rather as a law-giver who 
is compelled, by the weakness of his 
case, to make but few admissions, than 
a large-minded statesman, he, long an 
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advocate of State rights and a member 
of the Hartford Convention, strange to 
say. adopts such an interpretation of 
the Constitution as would nullify State 
rights, and work out from it a practical 
consolidation. This appendix seems 
to have been the brief from which Mr. 
Webster spoke in reply to Mr. Calhoun 
in 1832, when “ he denied axioms.” If 
he urged it on that occasion, he seems 
to have thrown it away in disgust 
afterwards, as well he might. 


MR. WEBSTER’S MATURED OPINIONS. 


From the time that he delivered his 
speech on the seventh of March, 1850, 
to the day of his lamented death, all 
of his speeches, that have come aie 
my notice, recognize the doctrine of 
State rights, especially of the right of 
each State to manage its own internal 
concerns. In his speech (not found in 
his works), delivered at the dinner 
given him by the “ Reform Convention 
of Maryland,’ at Annapolis, March 
25th, 1851, Mr. Webster used the fol- 
lowing language :—“ In the lapse of 
years, and in the rising of one genera- 
tion after another, it may very possibly 
happen, and we are sure that it does 
happen, and has happened, that the 
exact principles of the union of these 
States are not always properly under- 
stood. It may not be amiss to recur, 
now, to what I conceive to be the 
original principle upon which these 
Colonies were united, the objects for 
which they were united, and the lim- 
‘tation to these objects. These thir- 
teen Colonies, all of English origin, 
were settled on this continent at 
different times, and under different 
circumstances. They had differences of 
local laws and administrations ; they 
were, some of them, quite remote from 
one another; but they were all subject 
to the crown of England. 

“ And when, in the course of events, 
they all thought , and thought truly, 
they had just cause of complaint 
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against the tyranny of England, their 
object was to unite in a common 
cause against a common enemy. How 
unite? For what purposes unite ? 
For what ends unite? Why, it never 
entered into their conceptions that 
they were to consolidate themselves 
into one integral Government; that 
they were to cease to be Virginia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Caro- 
lina. Not at all. But they were to 
unite for those great purposes which 
should enable them to make a stand 
against the English Government. They 
were to unite for the common defence 
and the general welfare. They were 
to come to an agreement upon things 
necessary to that purpose, and nothing 
else. 

“They had difference of religious 
opinions. Maryland, your Maryland, 
was settled as a Catholic country, al- 
ways tolerant, always liberal, persecu- 
ting nobody. Virginia was rather in- 
clined to the religious notions of the 
Episcopal church of England. The 
people of the North were not only 
Protestants, but dissenters. They 
were of the school of Cromwell and 
Sir Henry Vane. But what of that? 
When all these Colonies came together 
for the general purpose of defence 
against a common enemy, what did 
they do? Did they seek to merge in 
a conference, and consolidate all their 
States into one great community ? No 
such thing. They meant to unite upon 
those objects which were necessary for 
the common defence ; and they meant 
to leave every thing else in the control of 
the States, to do just as they thought pro- 
per. That was a day of liberty and 
justice. 

“Now we come to other propositions. 
There were differences of laws. The 
Southern States, without their own 
fault, by a course of events for which 
they were not responsible, liad Slavery 
established among them. Did not all 
the States know that? Did they not 
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deal with them upon that basis? Did 
they not recognize that state of things ? 
Entirely, entirely. That was a matter 
of local legislation, of State right, and 
State administration, with which the 
North, at that time, had not the slight- 
est inclination to interfere in any re- 
spect whatever ; and they ought not 
to have had, because it was one of 
those things that did not enter into 
the general scope of that political asso- 
ciation which the Colonies meant to 
establish.” 

Here Mr. Webster places in the 
clear light of historieal facts, the fun- 
damental principle of State rights. The 
States gave up to the control of the 


. central Government nothing which 


they were themselves competent to 
manage. They were competent to 
manage their internal concerns. 
Accordingly, the Colonies or State 
Legislatures instructed their delegates, 
if they should judge it necessary to 
form a union of the’ Colonies, to form 
such a Union as would leave to each 
Colony the right to manage its internal 
concerns, Thus, New-Jersey, for in- 
stance, June 21st, 1776, annexes the 
following to the instructions given to 
her delegates :—“ Always observing 
that whatever plan of confederacy you 
enter into, the regulating of the inéer- 
al police of this province is to be re- 
served to the Colony Legislature.” 
Mr. Webster, January 26, 1830, in 
speaking of a provision of the Con- 
stitution,says: “ Itis the original bar- 
gain, the compact; let it stand; let 
the advantage be fully enjoyed.” * 
* Igo for the Constitution as it is, 
and for the Union as itis; but am re- 
solved not to submit in silence to accus- 
tions, either against myself individ- 
ually, or against the North, wholly 
unfounded and unjust accusations, 
which impute to us a disposition to 
invade the constitutional compact, and 
to extend the powers of the General 
Government over the internal laws and 
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domestic institutions of the States.’’ 


THE APPEAL OF CHARLESTON. 


May 11, 1835, the people of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, held a large pub- 
lic meeting for the purpose of prevent- 
ing “seditious pamphlets from being 
sent through the mail.” Resolutions 
were passed in which “it is declared 
that slavery is purely a domestic ques- 
tion belonging exclusively to the citi- 
zens of the slaveholding States, and 
that they regard with the utmost in- 
dignation and abhorrence the proceed- 
ings of those INCENDIARIESs, whq under 
thename of Anti-slavery Societies and 
other spurious appellations, are endeav- 
oring to undermine our Constitution,” 
&c. At this meeting twelve Tesolu- 
tions were adopted, and 50,000 copies 
of the doings were sent to different 
parts of the country, one copy at least 
being sent to every incorporated city 
in the Union. In consequence of this, 
meetings were held in many cities. 


BOSTON IN RESPONSE TO CHARLESTON. 


The meeting in Boston was held on 
the 2lst of May, 1835. In the “.At- 
las” of next day, it is said, “ We have 
never seen a larger or more respectable 
meeting in the walls of old Faneuil 
Hall.” Resolutions were passed by 
the citizens, in which they recognize 
their constitutional obligation to leave 
the question of slavery to be disposed 
of by the people of the slaveholding 
States. They declared, in reference to 
the Constitution, which they term a 
“ compact,” that the actual condition 
of the social relations of the Southern 
States in which slavery exists, “ was 
the basis of that compact.” “ We 
solemnly protest against the principles 
and conduct of the few who, in their 
zeal, would scatter firebrands, arrows 
and death.” 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS. 


- On that occasion Harrison Gray Otis 
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delivered a speech, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: “It is well 
known, I doubt not, to those that hear 
me, that previous to the Revolution, 
the American Colonies were, to all in- 
tents and purposes, independent of 
each other. They all owed a common 
allegiance to the mother country, and 
to that only. In every other political 
relation, they were to each other as 
distinct and sovereign States, and they 
were in fact, entirely disconnected in 
their civil administrations. Indeed, 
the people of the North and of the 
South knew little more of each other 
than that they had descended from a 
common ancestry, had different habits 
and pursuits, and that the cultivation 
of the soil was carried on chiefly by 
white labor at the North, and in the 
South by that of slavery. 

“ Now what first led td a better ac- 
quaintance? What but a magnani- 
mous sympathy of the South in feel- 
ings, excitedin the North by the op- 
pression of the mother country? 
When our soil was invaded, and this 
part of the country was the seat of 
war, we were ready and eager enough 
to invite them to come to our aid, and 
make with us acommon cause, I need 
not say how promptly we accepted the 
invitation, nor how cordially they as- 
sisted our fathers in the Cabinet, and 
how nobly in the field ; but pass on to 
the epoch of the first Confederation. 
* * * We find provision in those 
articles for apportioning the troops to 
be raised for the public service among 
the free white inhabitants of the seve- 
ral States, according to their number. 
In this article the claim of the South 
to consider their slaves as ciphers, as 
nonentities, was acquiesced in and con- 
firmed by the North. Here was no 
surprise, no misunderstanding, no con- 
cealment of facts and claims. Upon 
the faith of this Confederation, the 
South continued to act with us, and by 


means of it we triumphed in the war, 
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and obtained the blessings of indepen- 
dence and peace. 

“ Now, sir, if we objected to leave 
in their hands the care of their own 
slaves, they should then. have been ad_ 
vised of it. If it was intended to leave 
to the North the arrogation of a right 
to interfere with them, at. a future 
day, the Confederation was a fraud; if 
it is only an afterthought, it comes 
too late. Suppose that an article had 
been proposed to the Congress that 
framed that instrument of confedera- 
tion, purporting that the Northern 
States should be at liberty to form 
anti-slavery associations, and deluge 
the South with homilies upon slavery 
how would .it have been received ? 
* * * In the formation of the 
Federal Constitution, so far were the 
Northern States from assuming any 
pretensions to regulate the interior 
economy of the Southern States, that 
they were compelled to exempt them 
for twenty years from the general ope- 
ration of laws regulating commerce 
and allow the importation of slaves 
during that period. This constitutes a 
most important feature of the Federal 
compact. It would alone be decisive 
on the subject. The right to import 
implies the right to hold those that 
may be imported, and the right to 
hold includes that of government and 
protection, and excludes that of all 
interference by others. And no prin_ 
ciple permits men or States to attempt, 
by indirect or oblique modes, to elude 
the restraints of a plain and unequivo- 
cal obligation. Another clause in the 
Constitution is a contract on the part 
of the non-slaveholding States, to seize 
and restore runaway slaves—but why 
restore when you have taught the 
slave that he has a right to his free- 
dom? Lastly, it was agreed by a 
clause apportioning representation, 
that the master should, in reference to 
the Constitution, exercise all the po- 
litical rights of the slave, and that he 
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should be nothing. Such, fellow-citi- 
zens, is the bargain, which we the peo- 
ple of the United States have made 
with each other. And in what age of 
the world, and among what people and 
States was a compact ever made more 
sacred and solemn ?” 

These sentiments of that distin- 
guished statesman were the sentiments 
of Massachusetts at that time, the abo- 
litionists excepted. 


SAMUEL HOAR. 


“ Whether slavery be right or wrong 
in itself, the subject is exclusively for 
the consideration of the State Gov- 
ernments, within the limits of the 
States where it exists. The Southern 
States cannot, therefore, for a moment 
admit the power of the General Govern- 
ment to interfere with the subject in the 
States without yielding their claim to in- 
dependence. Nv Northern State can wish 
them to make the admission, because by 
parity of reasonivg, their own State 
power would be merged in the power of the 
General Government.”—Samuel Loar, in 
Congress, Jan. 21, 1836. 

Mr. Hoar had the entire confidence 
of Massachusetts. He was the same 
Judge Hoar, who was sent, by the 
Governor under a vote of the Legisla- 
ture, to Charleston, to compel South 
Carolina, by a legal process, to treat 
the negro citizens of Massachusetts as 
if they were white citizens of the 
United States, under the Constitu- 
tion. 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


Edward Everett, when governor, in 
his message to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, January, 1836, says: “The 
country has been greatly agitated the 
past year in relation to slavery, and 
acts of illegal violence have grown out 
of the subject in the different parts of 
the Union. *. * * * FS & 

“It was, however, deemed a point 
of the highest public policy by the 


Colony Rights and 


State Rights in [ June, 
non-slaveholding States that, notwith- 
standing the existence of slavery in 
their sister States, to enter with 
them into the present Union, on the 
basis of the constitutional compact. 
That no union could have been formed 
on any other basis is a fact of histori- 
cal notoriety, and is asserted in terms 
by General Hamilton, in the reported 
debate in the New York Convention 
for adopting the Constitution. This 
compact expressly recognized the exis- 
tence of slavery, and concedes to the 
States where it prevails, the most im- 
portant rights and privileges connected 
with it. Everything that tends to 
disturb the relations created by this 
compact is at war with its spirit.” 
These views of Mr. Everett are en- 
tirely in harmony with the views of 
the leading statesmen of the Federal 
Union. Thus, William Rawle, appoint- 
ed Attorney-General of the United 
States by General Washington, speaks 
of the Union as an association of re- 
publics, created by “compact.” (See 
Rawle on the Constitution, p..296.) 


RESOLVE ON THE ADMISSION OF TEXAS. 


“ Resolved, That Massachusetts here- 
by refuses to acknowledge the act of 
the Government of the United States 
authorizing the admission of Texas, as 
a legal act in any way binding her from 
using her utmost exertions, in co-op- 
eration with her sister States, by 
every lawful and constitutional mea- 
sure, to annul its condition, and defeat 
its accomplishment.”—Resolve of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, 1845. 

In this as in other’ cases, Massachu- 
setts claims the right to judge concern- 
ing the legality and the constitution- 
ality of the acts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and to adopt such measures 
as she judges constitutional to defeat 
those acts. 


GOVERNOR BOUTWELL. 


“The provision for the delivery of 
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fugitives from service or labor, was in 
the nature of a treaty between sove- 
reign States, and for its fulfillment the 
General Government was clothed with 
authority.” (Governor Boutwell’s Ad- 
dress, 1850. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL PASSED MAY 
21, 1855. 


“ Section 10. Any person who shall 
grant any certificate, under or by vir- 
tue of the acts of Congress, mentioned 
inthe 9th sec. (acts of 1793 and 1850) 
shall be deemed to have resigned any 
commission from the Commonwealth 
that he may possess, and his office shall 


be deemed vacant, and he shall be for- ° 


ever thereafter ineligible to any office 
of trust, honor or emolument, under 
the Jaws of this Commonwealth. 

“ Section 11. Any person who shall act 
as counsel or attorney for any claimant 
of any alleged fugitive from service or 
labor, under or by virtue of the acts 
of Congress, mentioned in the ninth 
section of this act, shall be deemed to 
have resigned any commission from 
the Commonwealth that he may pos- 
sess, and he shall be, thereafter, incapa- 
citated from appearing as counsel or 
attorney in the courts of the Common- 
wealth.” 

These are specimens of the Person- 
al Liberty bill, intended to nulify 
acts of Congress in 1793, and in 1850, 
and also that article in the Constitu- 
tion which relates to fugitive slaves. 

In 1857, Edward G. Loring, a United 
States Commissioner, under the fugi- 
tive slave bill, passed by Congress in 
1850, was by the Legislature turned 
out of the office of Judge of Probate, 
because he did not obey this unconsti- 
tutional personal liberty bill. What 
makes his removal the more strange, 
was that he was appointed to the office 
of Judge while he was already a com- 
missioner. 

The principal charge against him in 
the Address reported, was, “ Because 
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he consented to sit asa United States 
Slave Commissioner, in defiance of the 
moral sentiment of Massachusetts, as 
expressed by the legislature of 1850.” 

Judge Loring was required to regard 
the laws of Massachusetts as para- 
mount to the laws of Congress. 

Governor Boutwell, in the extract 
quoted from his speech, very properly 
describes the provision of the Consti- 
tution for the delivery of fugitives as 
in the nature of a “treaty.” This de- 
scription can be extended to apply to 
the whole Constitution, as a compact 
between the sovereign States as par- 
ties. Massachusetts, by her personal 
liberty bills, furnished the fullest evi- 
dence that she was willing to break 
that article of the treaty. She did 
practically and persistently break that 
article of the treaty, and thus released 
the States injured by her acts from 
their obligations to her under the same 
treaty. The doctrine prevalent in 
Massachusetts was enunciated in the 
following declaration brought before 
the Senate, in resolves: “ We hold it 
to be the duty of that body (Congress ) 
to pass such laws only in regard there- 
to (the return of fugitive slaves) as 
will be sustained by the public senti- 
ment of the free States where such 
laws are to be enforced.” According 
to this view, “ the public sentiment of 
the free States ” should form the mea- 
sure of Congressional enactment in 
respect to the interests of slaveholding 
States. 


GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


Extract from a report of a committee 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
the proposed repeal of the Personal 
Liberty bill, April 11th, 1856, of which 
Governor Briggs, then a member of 
the House, was Chairman: 

“With his Excellency (or Governor 
Gardner) we believe that of the State 
rights retained by each sovereign 
member of the Confederacy, the two 
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cardinal ones are the habeas corpus and 
the trial by jury.” 


“It was not that the States relin- 
quished these rights to the keepirig and 
protection of the General Government; 
but so unquestionable and paramount 
to the sovereignty of every human 
institution were they esteemed, that 
they (the States) took care to provide 
against the remote and improbable 
contingency of any State so far depart- 
ing from the faith of the fathers, as to 
be consenting to yield or compromise 
these great principles. It was a mutual 
agreement among the States, to pre- 
vent any State so disposed, from abro- 
gating the cardinal principles of a free 
government, not a power conferred on 
the General Government to deprive 
the States of these rights. It was a 
power conferred to preserve and pro- 
tect, not to attack and destroy. The 
bill of rights and constitution of the 
States, old and new, attests that they 
never parted with their fundamental 
principles of sovereignty, the indispen- 
sable condition of the very existence of 
a free government—the right and duty 
to protect the rights and liberties of 
its citizens and subjects.” 


“ State Sovereignty, on all subjects and 
in all things when that sovereignty has 
not beeen relinquished by the States, 
is -the language of the Constitution 
and the safety of the States. This 
principle has always been regarded as 
vital to the existence and perpetuity 
of the States, a distinct and independ- 
ent power. It was so claimed by the 
fathers and founders of our institu- 
tions. -It is as earnestly cherished by 
their posterity, the true patriots and 
statesmen of the present generation.” 
The committee, on the ground of State 
rights, was opposed to the repeal of 
the Personal Liberty bill though de- 
clared to be unconstitutional by the 
highest judicial authority in the State. 
The character of that bill may be un- 


[ June, 


’ derstood from the following remarks of 


Governor Gardner :— 
GOVERNOR GARDNER. 


“The passage of this act is deeply to 
be deplored, because it asserts or looks 
to the maintenance of rights not clear- 
ly and constitutionally ours; because 
it weakens the moral effect of the in- 
fluence of our State; because it sets 
an example, which, if followed by other 
members of the Confederacy, will most 
certainly destroy our only bond of 
union; and because it tends to an 
armed conflict between the State and 
the National Governments. Either this 
law must remain a dead letter on our 
statute book, unenforced when the hour 
of trial comes,. thus reducing Massa- 
chusetts to the humiliating position of 
enacting a law that she has not the 
courage to enforce, or else, if the at- 
tempt is made, it must be supported by 
the whole military array of the State 
in direct and immediate conflict with 
the army of the United States. There 
is no alternative but submission or 
open war.”—Governor Gardner's Speech 
to the Legislature, 1856. 

“Constitution or no Constitution, 
Jaw or no law, we will not allow a 
fugitive slave to be taken from Mas- 
sachusetts.”—Boston Free-Svil resolve, 
1850. 

“T deliberately say, better dis- 
union ; better a civil or a servile war; 
better anything that God, in his provi- 
dence shall send, than an extension of 
the bounds of Slavery.”—Horace Mann 
in Congress, 1850. 

“T will not stop to inquire whether 
or not the act (the Personal Liberty 
bill) is constitutional. If it is not, it 
ought to be. I view the act as a faith- 
ful expression of the moral sentiment 
of the people of Massachusetts.”— 
Mayor Chapin, of Worcester, to Governor 
Gardner, July 20, 1855. 

“ Justice and liberty, God and man, 
demand the dissolution of this slave- 
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holding Union and the formation of a 
Northern Confederacy, in which slave- 
holders shall stand before the law as 
felons, and be treated as pirates are 
treated.— Liberator, September, 1855. 


CASE OF SENATOR SUMNER. 


Resolve passed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, May, 1856: ‘ Resolved, 
' That the Legislature of Massachusetts is 
imperatively called upon by the plain- 
est dictates of duty, from a decent re- 
gard to the rights of her citizens, and a 
respect for her character as a sovereign 
State, to demand, and the Legislature 
hereby does demand of the National 
Congress a prompt and strict investiga- 
tion into the recent assault upon Sena- 
tor Sumner, and the expulsion by the 
House of Mr. Brooks, of South Caro- 
lina, and every other member concern- 
ed with him in said assault.” 

Here Massachusetts, the constituent 
of the Federal Government, demands 
of her agent, to whom she delegated 
certain powers when she adopted the 
Constitution in 1788, demands of Con- 
gress the performance of a certain duty 
which she assigns to that agent. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 


Resolve in relation to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Dred Scott versus 
Sanford, March 27, 1858: “ Resolved, 
That all citizens of Massachusetts are 
citizens of the United States; that all 
negroes not aliens, domiciled within 
her limits, are citizens of Massachu- 
setts, and are entitled to all the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship in the courts of the United 
States.” 

This bold assertion ofthe rights of 
Massachusetts in opposition to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States grew out of the remem- 
brance of the treatment Mr. Hoar re- 
ceived from South Carolina. When 
she sent him as her agent, to interfere 
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with the municipal laws of South Car- 
olina, she had forgotten her ancient 
opposition to royal agents and commis- 
sioners, like Randolph and Nichols, 
and Carr and Cartright and Maverick 
who were as ready to interfere, under 
royal authority, with her internal af- 
fairs, as Mr. Hoar was with the inter- 
nal police of South Carolina. 


KANSAS. 

In 1855, the Legislature passed reso- 
lutions, one of which was, “that this 
Commonwealth is ready, if necessary, 
to aid with her whole power, the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas and the people of that 
Territory, or of any other Territory 
or State in support of constitutional 
rights by whomsoever infringed ;” the 
Commonwealth being the judge as to. 
what rights are constitutional. 

Mareh 31, 1857, Mr. Wells, a lead- 
ing member of the Legislature, and 
acting with a majority of the House, 
in a speech on the Kansas Resolution, 
says: “ The sovereignty of Massachu- 
setts is older than that of the Union, 
and was not conferred by the Union. 
The Declaration of Independence is 
an avowal of State rights. The trea- 
ty of peace, 1783, released to each 
State its sovereignty and freedom. 
The right of allegiance was transfer- 
red, not to the United States, but to 
each State. The articles of confeder- 
ation declared that each State should 
retain its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence. The powers of the 
United States are all granted by the | 
several States.” 

Mr. Upham, in the Senate, May 7, 
1857: “The American Union, as a 
body politic, consists exclusively of 
States, of States separate, and States 
confederated. Whatever does not 
belong to a State, as one of the con- 
stitutent parts of the system, is not 
properly embraced by, or in accordance 
with the true theory of our Govern- 
ment.” 
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RUFUS CHOATE ON THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE UNION. 


“T have sometimes thought that the 
States, in our system, may be compared 
to the primordial particles of matter, 
indivisiblé, indestructible, impenetra- 
ble, whose natural condition is to repel 
each other, or, at best, to exist in their 
own independent identity—while the 


. Union is an ‘artificial aggregation of 


such particles. 


“ Have you ever considered that it 
was a federative system we had to 
adopt, and that in such a system a con- 
flict of head and members is in some 
form, and to some extent, a result of 
course. There the States were when 
we became a nation. There they had 
been for.one hundred and fifty years— 
for one hundred and seventy years. 
* * Inthe scheme of every statesman 
they remained a component part un- 
annihilated, indestructible. In the 
scheme of the Constitution, of com- 
promise itself, they remained a compo- 
nent part, indestructible. In the the- 
ories of all publicists and all specula- 
tors, they were retained,and they were 
valued for it, to hinder and disarm that 
centralization which had been found to 
be the danger and the weakness of Fed- 
eral liberty.”"—Rufus Choate’s Address 
on the Fourth of July. 


GOVERNOR BANKS. 


Governor Banks, in his speech to the 
Legislature, 1860,says: “She (Massa- 
chusetts) recognizes the existence of 
State and National Governments, each 
sovereign and independent in its own 
sphere of action, and dividing the 
jurisdiction between them, not by 
territorial limits, and not by the rela- 
tion of superior and subordinate, but 
classifying the subjects of government, 
and designating those over which each 
has entire and independent control.” 
This is a distinct and logical statement 
of the relations existing between the 


Federal Government and the State 
Government. 


EXTRACTS FROM THESTATE CONSITUTION. 


“ The people of this Commonwealth 
have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves as a free, sove- 
reign and independent State; and do 
and forever hereafter shall exercise 
and enjoy every power, jurisdiction 
and right which is not or may not 
hereafter be by them expressly delega- 
ted to the United States of America 
in Congress assembled.” 

Oath of office. “I, A. B., solemn- 
ly swear that I will bear true and faith- 
ful allegiance to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and will support the 
Constitution thereof; and that I will 


- faithfully and impartially perform all 


the duties incumbent on me according 
to the best of my abilities and under- 
standing agreeably to the constitution 
and laws of this Commonwealth. So 
help me God.” 


What are State rights? What isa 
State? 1. “A State, in the most en- 
larged sense, means the people compos- 
ing a particular nation or community. 
In this sense, the State means the 
whole people united in one body poli- 
tic, and the State and the people of a 
a State are equivalent expressions.” 
Judge Wilson, in his law lectures, says: 
“In free States, the people form an 
artificial person or body politic, the 
highest that can be known.” Each of 
the United States thus existing became 
sovereign at the Revolution and by 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
In this sense the State of Massachu- 
setts, that is the people of Massachu- 
setts, adopted her own Constitution, 
and the Federal Constitution. 2. A 
State means the Legislature, which 
means the people, as when we say the 
State of Massachusetts passed the 
Maine Liquor law. 3. A State means 
the territory included in physical 
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boundaries. State rights of Massachu- 
setts under the Federal Constitution, 
then, are all the rights of a sovereign, 
free and independent Republic or na- 
tion, excepting those which she has 
distinctly and clearly delegated to the 
Federal Government. 

From the facts stated above, it is 
manifest, 

I. That Massachusetts has regarded 
herself, at least since the Revolution 
and the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, as a sovereign State; as a 
free State ; as an independent State. 

Il. That in 1788, Massachusetts 
formed a union with the other States, 
namely, a confederated or a federal 
union, or a confederacy, in which each 
State preserves its individuality and 
government. 

IIf. That this federal or confederat- 
ed union was formed by a compact 
“between the States,” to which each 
State is a party. 

IV. That this compact between the 
States is a constitution; just as the 
agreement between individuals on board 
the May Flower, is, in the language of 
Bancroft, a compact, and in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Webster, a constitution ; 
just as the State Constitution formed 
by individuals in Massachusetts is de- 
clared in that instrument to be a “ com- 
pact ;” just as the articles of the old 
confederation is declared by George T. 
Curtis to be a “ compact” between the 
States, and by General Washington to 
be a “ constitution.” 

V. That as a party to the constitu- 
tional compact by which the Federal 
Government was formed, Massachu- 
setts claims the right to judge of the 
acts of that Government, which she 
helped to create, and which with the 
other States, she has a right to alter 
or abolish by altering or abolishing the 
Constitution. 

VI. That when any of her citizens 
are injured or oppressed by any usur- 
pation of the Federal Government, 
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Massachusetts is bound to interpose for 
their protection and relief, she being 
one of the high contracting parties by 
which the Federal agency was estab- 
lished, and ‘therefore, as a constituent, 
having aright to call her agent to an 
account for the use made of “ delegat- 
ed power.” 

VI. That the same rights for which 
she contended against the mother 
country, she is ready, if need be, to 
contend for against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as the right to the writ of 
habeas corpus; the right of trial by 
jury from the vicinage; the right to 
manage her internal concerns; the 
right of freedom of speech, and of the 
liberty of the press ; the right of having 
the civil authority superior to the mili- 
tary. 

VIII. That the Union or confederacy 
can be preserved only by a free com- 
munication of grievances, by any of 
the suffering members, and a prompt 
attention on the part of the Federal 
Government to those grievances. 

IX. That Massachusetts, possessing 
original sovereignty and having “ grant- 
ed” to the, Federal Government the 
power to exercise sovereignty over certain 
subjects, can resume that power when 
she finds that it has been abused to 
her injury and oppression, on the same 
principles upon which she separated 
from the mother country, as announced 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

X. That Colony rights and State 
rights are substantially the same, and 
that the latter require to be cherished 
and protected as carefully as the 
former. 

XI. That Massachusetts, as possess- 
ing original and inherent sovereignty, 
claims the“ allegiance ” of all her cit- 
zens, while she has made it obligatory 
on them to “support the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

XII. That Massachusetts is author- 
ized both by her own Constitution and 
by the Constitution of the United 
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States to punish “ treason ” as a crime 
committed against her sovereignty. 
XIII. That Massachusetts, at one 
time or another, has claimed and exer- 
cised the right ta nullify a law of the 


oo 


BY SOUCHONG, 


TEA-LEAVES. 





United States, when, in her judge- 
ment, it is contrary to the Federal 


Constitution, or to the “ higher law ” 
of her own conscience, 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


My previous existence must have 
been one of uninterrupted enjoyment, 
for every dim remembrance of it is a 
pleasant one; every indistinct echo 
awakens a painful, momentary ecstacy ; 
painful, because so momentary that I 
know not where it ceases and the un- 
defined yearning begins. This is the 
reason that I believe that we have 
lived before ; if this “shadowy recol- 
lection” is of anything in this present 
life, why is it never an unpleasant one ? 
Where were worn into our souls those 
“ripple marks ” of music, like those 
in old violins ? 

The sight of water often awakens in 
my mind this dim remembrance ; its 
murmur seems an echo from that other 
existence. I must have been an amphi- 
bious animal, or an aquatic fowl; were 
it not for the pleasantness of the re- 
collection, I might have been a sea- 
bird hopelessly following some human- 
freighted vessel, the incipient, undevel- 
oped humanity within yearning for 
human companionship. Perhaps mine 
was the “haunt of coot and hern” 
along the margin of the lake, or among 
the alders and willows that bend over 
the dimpling, still-running waters of 
the creek, It must have been this 
last; for the scent of the waters of 
—— creek more than once drew me 
into truancy ; I was a truant—as Fal- 
staff was a coward—“ on instinct? 


Especially was I tempted to truancy 
on those delightful spring days when F 
would hear, from some village-boy 
passing the school-house, that long, 
dreamy whistle, as much a voice of 
the spring as bird-singing. How it 
brought before the mind’s eyea pic- 
ture of willows and alders overhang- 
ing a creek,—an old elm growing out 
from the root almost horizontally, then 
curving up into the air—over all a 
beautiful Aprilsky : a picture contrast- 
ing with the dingy walls, smooth 
benches, and ink-stained desks of the 
school-room. From those willows or 
alders the boy had cut his whistle. 
The “master” kept the old willow 
before the school-house closely trim- 
med ; besides he had too often brought 
a different kind of music from its 
branches; for he “lacked some of” 
our “instinct,” apparently had always 
lacked it, for he made no allowances 
for it, but classed it among original 
sins, Abreeze of spring stir his blood! 
as well expect it tostir sap in the old 
benches and desks in which lingered 
no dream of the forest whence they 
were hewn. 

Young Hyson and I must have been 
kin in that past existence, for there 
certainly was, in our school-boy days, 
a marvellous coincidence in our in- 
stincts, How much have we brought 
with us from that other innocent and 
happy life that enriches this? this life 
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of beating pulses, of hopes, of fears, of 
joys, of sorrows, of unutterable ycarn- 
ings, of bitter regrets, of high endea- 
vor, of feeble resistance, of fun and 
frolic, of sighing and weeping, of wed- 
ding parties, of funeral processions. If 
that past existence was a happy one, 
no wonder that we all, on touching the 
threshold of this, protest against it 
with all the strength of infant lungs ; 
no need of Tennyson’s questions: 

* What is life, that we should moan ? 

Why make we such ado?” 

The supposition of a past happy ex- 
istence explains the unrest which we 
all feel in this life; we are out of our 
element of happiness and squirm till 
we are thrown back into it ; we are “ as 
uneasy as a fish out of water.” 

This unrest, it is true, has made 
poets, philosophers, orators, statesmen, 
and, alas! warriors; this floundering 
has kept our little pool of life a mud- 
puddle—for this unrest is the cause of 
all sin—it too has kept it from utter 
stagnation, throwing up much beauti- 
ful foam. Yet some have so longed for 
their clear ocean element that they 
have daringly leaped—where ? 

This little pool of life, down into 
which the splendor,of all worlds has 
been flung, but to fill the soul with 
agonizing longings; over which the 
calm blue sky bends, but tantalizing 
with the vision of the far-off, unattain- 
able “ peace that passeth understand- 
ing,”—yes, passeth understanding, for 
we can but name it, and yearn for it, 
but know it not. This pool of life, can 
we wonder that some have leaped from 
it? 

Life,—a desert swept by simoons ; 
Life,—a marsh, with deep, dark pools 
of sin, into which we sink, or see our 
best beloved sink; Life—an oeean 
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which each must navigate for himself, 
in a frail bark, each moment liable to 
be overwhelmed by waves of tempta- 
tion. How often does the bark near- 
est us go down; how many a father 
sits wringing his hands as 

‘The waters wild close o’er his child, 

And he is left lamenting ;” 

Life,—a wilderness, a pitfall at every 
step, a grave for the living ;; we won- 
der at the tears shed by mothers on 
those short graves, in which lie their 
dead; earth’s cold bosom is a more 
kindly resting place than the mother’s- 

Thus far I had written, when Hyson 
came in. After a pleasant chat, he 
lighted his segar; I replenished my 
cup from the steaming tea-pot; Life; 
looked at through this steam, and in 
the light of Hyson’s pleasant face, is 
not so drear after all. Nature, bare 
and desolate on the first of November, 
wears a different aspect in the Indian 
summer light and haze of its close. 
But the bareness and desolation of 
winter must come at last. Life would 
be to me a winter indeed, without the 
Jjight of Hyson’s countenance, even 
though viewed through the steam from 
my tea-cup. But to-night I will not 
think of this; to-night I have Hyson 
and friendship, and I will sip from the 
cup I love—content, which if not hap- 
piness, has all its warmth, and is more 
lasting ; content is as the anthracite 
fire in the stove; happiness is the 
wood fire that blazes in the wide fire- 
place, * * * The delicious tea of 
the Chinese is steeped from the leaves 
and blossoms mingled; the bitter 
leaves that strengthen and stimulate, 
and the blossoms that sweeten. Thus 


-is life ; so at least will I think to-night, 


while there yet is a lingering aroma of 
the blossom in my cup of life. 
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LAURENCE STERNE. 


Lovers of humor,—and where are 
they more numerous than in the United 
States ?—cannot fail to be interested 
in the appearance of a Life of Sterne to 
fill the space in the literary biography 
of the eighteenth century, hitherto 
unoccupied except by a few pages of 
autobiography and two or three brief 
sketches. 

The opportunity is favorable to at- 
tempt, with the light of the informa- 
tion which Mr. Fitzgerald’s careful in- 
quiry has elicited,an impartial estimate 
of ane who, whatever may have been 
his shortcomings, has given to English 
literature two of its noblest as well as 
most delightful characters. 

The Sternes were a respectable 
and well-connected Yorkshire family, 
whose greatest name was that of Rich- 
ard Sterne, a clergyman, who, perse- 
cuted by Cromwell, received at the 
Restoration the reward of his loyalty 
in the bishopric of Carlisle and speedy 
translation to the archepiscopal throne 
of York. A son of the archbishop 
married the heiress of Elvington, an 
estate near the city of York; and of 
the six or seven children of this union, 
Roger, the Shandean’s father, fared 
most ill. While one brother enjoyed 
the easy dignity of a country squire, 
while for another family influence 
smoothed a path in the church, and his 
sisters married well, Roger was sent to 
push his fortunes in the wars. He 
made several campaigns under Marl- 
borough in the Low Countries, and 
there he married at Bouchain, on the 
twenty-fourth of September, 1711, the 


— 


*The Life of Laurence Sterne. By 
Perey Fitzgerald. London, 1864. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The works of Laurence Sterne. Edin- 
burgh, 1803. 8 vols. 16mo. 


widow Agnes Hebert or Herbert, the 
step-daughter of an Irishman named 
Nuttle, “a noted suttler, N. B., he was 
in debt to him,” adds Sterne’s autobio- 
graphical sketch, suggestively. . 

The Peace of Utrecht caused the 
young ensign’s regiment to be disband- 
ed, and at this most unfortunate time, 
Laurence, his parents’ second child, 
was born at Clonmel, in the south of 
Ireland, on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, 1713. The kindness of Ensign 
Sterne’s mother afforded the family a 
refuge at Elvington for ten months or 
more, until the regiment was re-orga- 
nized under Colonel Chudleigh, Their 
weary wanderings began again with a 
march to Dublin, from Dublin to Exe- 
ter, and back again to Dublin for a 
residence of three years. They lived 
there in a large house, and spent “a> 
great deal of money,” in imitation of 
the reckless extravagance around them. 
The Vigo Expedition separated the 
ensign from his family for a season, and 
brought back to us the Montero cap 
and the story of brother Tom and his 
sausage-making widow. Several years 
of garrison life in different parts of 
Ireland followed, relieved by the hos- 
pitality of relatives whom they were 
so fortunate as to find, in two instances, 
established in the vicinity of their 
quarters. Near Wicklow occurred 
Master Laury’s fall under the water- 
wheel, and wonderful escape from 
death. While at Mullingar the little 
boy probably attended the school at 
Portarlington, close by, of Monsieur Le 
Fevre, who had a son in the army. 
The recollection of these exiles blos- 
somed years afterward into the pathet- 
ic tale of the dying officer and his 
son, Uncle Toby’s protegé. 

In 1727, Lieutenant Sterne, for he 
was now promoted, bade a final adieu 
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to his wife and children, and accom- 
panied his regiment to defend Gibraltar 
against the “Termagant of Spain.” 
That duty accomplished, he sailed for 
Jamaica, where the yellow-fever seized 
him, weakened as he was from the ef- 
fects of a severe wound received in a 
duel which he had fought in a quarrel 
“about a goose,” while at the Rock. 
He died in March, 1731. “ My father,” 
writes his son, “was a little smart 
man, active to the last degree; most 
patient of fatigue and disappointment, 
of which it pleased God to give him 
full measure—he was in his temper 


somewhat rapid and hasty,—but of a* 


kindly, sweet disposition, void of all 
design: and so innocent in his own in- 
tentions, that IN suspected no one; 
so that you might have cheated him 
ten times a day if nine had not been 
sufficient for your purpose.” (Works 


of Sterne, vol. 1, p.11.) There is little 
doubt that this unfortunate officer sug- 


gested that brave soldier and guileless 
gentleman, my Uncle Toby, while from 
his Irish servant Corporal Trim was 
drawn. Mrs. Sterne and her two 
daughters,—death had reduced the 
family from seven children to three,— 
probably remained in Ireland, as Mary, 
“the most beautiful woman, of fine 
figure,” married a Dublin man, one 
Wimmins, a bankrupt spendthrift, who 
broke her heart. A brother of this 
Wimmins married a sister of Dr. De- 
lany, with whom we are acquainted 
through the memoirs of his wife. 
Before his father’s departure from 
Ireland, Laurence had been placed at 
the Halifax free grammar school, of 
which his uncle, Richard of Elvington, 
was one of the Governors. He was 
then eleven years old, and “ must have 
brought with him learning sufficient to 
read English and to be promoted to the 
Accidence,” according tq the quaint 
provision of the charter. He must 
therefore, have gotten over the prepar- 
atory stages at home—the “ five years 
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with a bib under his chin; four years 
in travelling from Chriscross row- to 
Malachi ; a year and a half in learning 
to write his own name. He was now 
to consume the seven long years and 
more Tuzra@-ing at Greek and Latin. 
This was also the probation Mr. Shan- 
dy’s son passed through.” (Fitzger- 
ald’s Life of Sterne, vol. 1, p. 82.) 
During two years of the seven, the 
school was without regular masters, 
to which, if charitably inclined, we 
may impute Sterne’s sad inaccuracies 
of spelling. An account of the lion 
of the season, which was published in 
the “ London Chronicle ” shortly after 
the appearance of Tristram Shandy, 
and which has been attributed to the 
author himself, tells us that at Halifax 
“he would learn when he pleased, and 
not oftener than once a fortnight.” 
One of his boyish tricks has been res- 
cued from oblivion: he climbed to the 
newly-whitewashed ceiling and wrote 
his name in large capitals, for which 
he was “severely whipped” by an 
usher, but his master, seeing promise in 
the bright lad of “future preferment,” 
forbade the letters to be erased. 


Sterne received great kindness from 
his relatives at Elvington, and through 
their liberality he was sent to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, over which his 
great grandfather had once presided. 

The “London Chronicle,” to which 
reference has just been made, contri- 
butes thé little information which we 
have of his student life. “At the 
University,” says the sketch, “he 
spent the usual number of years ; read 
a great deal, laughed more, and some- 
times took the diversion of puzzling 
his tutors. He left Cambridge with 
the character of an odd man, who had 
no harm in him, and who had parts if 
he would use them.”  (Fitzgerald’s 
Life of Sterne, vol. 1, p. 96.) He 
was not, however, entirely idle, for he 
obtained a sizarship, and a scholarship 
which his ancestor had founded. He 
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took his Bachelor’s degree in January, 
1736, and received ordination at the 
hands of the Bishop of Chester, Aug- 
ust 20th, 1738. Uncle Jaques, the 
churchman of the family, a hot Whig, 
whose unconditional loyalty to party 
was fast making him a considerable 
pluralist, now came to the rescue, and 
five days after his nephew’s ordination, 
obtained for him the vicarage of Sut- 
ton-on-the-Forest, a small living a few 
miles from York. A year or two later, 
a prebend’s stall in the cathedral came 
from the same source ; but a difficulty 
which arose between the kinsmen from 
Sterne’s unwillingness to continue his 
contributions to political newspapers, 
dried up this spring of preferment. 

A hundred years ago, the county 
gentry resided in York in the winter, 
and balls, races and assizes interrupted 
the monotony of a cathedral town. A 
witty young cleric, whose advancement 
seemed secure through family influ- 
ence, could not fail to be received into 
society with favor; but with the sus- 
ceptibility which was always to dis- 
tinguish him, our Vicar soon wore 
the chains of a young Staffordshire 
lady, Miss Elizabeth Lumley, the 
daughter of the Rector of Bedal. His 
suit was not disdained, although nar- 
rowness of income enforced delay, for 
* the lap of the church was not covered 
with a fringed cushion, although not 
wholly naked.” After a long visit 
in York, Miss Lumley returned home, 
and Sterne at once moved into the 


apartments which she had occupied.. 


Fanny, a sympathizing maid-servant, 
who had waited on his mistress, pro- 
posed a little supper to cheer him. 
The memory of the “quiet and senti- 
mental repasts” rose up before him. 
The moment she “began to spread the 
little table” his heart “ fainted with- 
in” him. “One solitary plate, one 
knife, one fork, one glass,” adds Mr. 
Sterne, in despair, taking an inventory 
of the table furniture. “I gave a 
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thousand penetrating looks at the chair 
thou hadst so often graced, then laid 
down my knife and fork, and took out 
my handkerchief and clapped it across 
my face, and wept like a child. I do 
so at this very moment, my dear L.; 
for as I take up my pen my poor pulse 
quickens, my pale face glows, and tears 
are trickling down ‘upon the paper as I 
trace the word L.” (Fitzgerald’s Life 
of Sterne, vol. 1, p. 138.) “My Ls” 
heart was not hard enough to resist 
such affection, and we find her again 
in York, although suffering from ill- 
health. “One evening that I was sit- 
ting by her,” relates Mr. Sterne to 
their daughter, “with an almost bro- 
ken heart to see her so ill, she said: 
‘My dear Laurey, Iycan never be 
yours, for I verily believe I have not 
long to live; but I have left you every 
shilling of my fortune ’—and upon 
that she showed me her will. This 
generosity overpowered me. It pleased 
God that she recovered, and I married 
her in the year 1741.” (Sterne’s 
Works, vol. 1, p. 13.) The wedding 
day was Easter Monday, March 30th. 
Beside her own little property of forty 
pounds a year, Mrs. Sterne brought 
with her, through the kindness of “a 
friend in the South,”-the living of 
Stellington, two miles from Sutton, 
worth about as much more, so that 
the young couple were well provided 
for in times when the scale of charges 
at the fashionable watering-place of 
Harrowgate, where the united rental 
of the guests at one table alone some- 
times amounted to £60,000, was, din- 
ner, one shilling; supper, sixpence ; 
the best claret one shilling a bottle, 
and rooms gratis. 

Mr. Sterne passed the ensuing 
eighteen years partly at his “retired 
thatched house ” in Sutton, and partly 
in York, in the discharge of his clerical 
duties, varied by the amusements of 
“books, painting, fiddling and shoot- 
ing.” For art he had considerable 
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taste, and a real passion for music, as 
numerous passages in his works prove, 


At Skelton Castle, forty miles or more’ 


away, lived Sterne’s college-mate, Ste- 
venson Hall, the licentious author of 
Crazy Tales, and the Eugenius of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Congenial company and 
a rare library of quaint old books, 
which have lent a flavor to the Shan- 
dean writings, often tempted the parson 
to seek relaxation with his friend. A 
little society was formed by the wild 
spirits who frequented “ Crazy Castle,” 
called the “ Demoniacs,” and Sterne 
made one. To such visits and to such 
inmates are doubtless due in no small 
measure the unbecoming jests which 
the author has freely introduced into 
his works. A reputation for eccentri- 
city and wit grew up around him, and 
for some unexplained reason the name 
of Yorick was fastened upon him. He 
gave his neighbors a taste of his 
quality in the “Good Warm Watch 
Coat,” a satire called out by the bick- 
erings of Cathedral politics. A daugh- 
ter was born on the Ist of December, 
1747, who was named Lydia, for a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Sterne. A previous child 
of the same name had lived but a day. 

In 1759, that glorious year when 
victory smiled on British arms in every 
quarter of the globe, with Clive and 
with Wolfe, at Quiberon and at Min- 
den, Tristram Shandy was written, 
and appeared at York in December, 
ten years after Clarissa Harlow and 
Tom Jones, and eleven years after 
Roderick Random. It was bought 
eagerly, for the curiosity of the neigh- 
borhood had been aroused for some 
time by the rumor of a strange comic 
novel which the old parson of Sutton 
was preparing for publication, The 
success of the two neat pocket vol- 
umes, published by Dodsley in the 
style of Goldsmith’s “ Enquiry,” price 
five shillings, was as immediate and 
complete in London as among the 
friends and acquaintances of the au- 


thor, and the book divided the atten- 
tion of the public with the poems of 
the King of Prussia, “our magnani- 
mous ally,” then in the heat of his 
seven years’ struggle,—the scholarly 
Lord Littleton’s Dialogues of tlie 
Dead, and the pamphlet accounts of 
the court-martial of Lord George 
Sackville for disobedience of orders at 
Minden, and the trial of the Method- 
ist Lady Huntingdon’s nephew, Lord 
Ferrers, for the murder of his steward, 
Horace Walpole, writing on the 4th of 
April to “that man of worth, scholar 
and wit, Sir David Dalrymple,” gives 
us the testimony of an unfriendly wit- 
ness to the popularity of Shandy :— 
“ At present nothing is talked of, no- 
thing admired, but what I cannot help 
calling avery insipid and tedious per- 
formance ; itis a kind of novel, called 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy. * * * The man’s head, 
indeed, was a little turned before, now 
topsy-turvy with his success and fame. 
Dodsley has given him £650 for the 
second edition, and two more volumes 
(which I suppose will reach backwards 
to his great great grandfather); Lord 
Faulconbridge a donative of £160 a 
year; and Bishop Warburton gave 
him a purse of gold and this compli- 
ment (which happened to be a contra- 
diction), that it was quite an original 
composition, and in the true Cervantic 
vein. The only copy that ever was an 
original, except in painting, where 
they all pretend to beso. Warburton, 
however, not content with this, recom- 


mended the book to the bench of’ 


bishops, and told them Mr. Sterne, the 
author, was the English Rabelais. 
They had never heard of such a writer. 
Sterne went up to London in the lat- 
ter part of March, 1760, to enjoy his 
triumph. Welcomed and introduced 
by Garrick, he was at once plunged a 
fortnight deep in engagements—dining 
among others with Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Littleton and the Marquis of 
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Rockingham, afterwards prime minis- 
ter. He accompanied the latter noble- 
man to Windsor to witness his investi- 
ture with the Garter. 

Of the mood of the town a century 
since, Mr. Fitzgerald says: “Do we 
want a looking-glass for the follies, 
whims and capricious turns of the Lon- 
don public of that day, we have only 
to turn, as Mr. Forster has shown, to 
the delightful Chinese letters, Gold- 
smith’s Spectator, where is shown with 
as exquisite humor and more graphic 
detail than is found in Addison’s 
“ Sketch Book,” a perfect picture of 
the humors of the London Vanity 
Fair, when Mr. Sterne steppedin. A 
perfect whirlgig—every one flying from 
booth to booth. What was purely 
fantastic and extravagant became all 
the rage, and the fashionable world 
was busy patronizing ‘the wonderful 
dog of knowledge,’ and the ‘man 
with the box,’ and the fellow who 
was making a fortune by tossing a 
straw from his toe to his nose. The 
pretensions of rival actresses at rival 
houses were more important than the 
concerns of the nation, anda ‘singing 
woman’ might well go about collect- 
ing subscriptions in her coach and 
six.” (Fitzgerald’s Life of Sterne, vol. 
2,p. 4.) Such a society was of all 
others the one to delight in the fun of 
a Shandy, and the indications of his 
popularity are characteristic. A game 
of cards was invented and named 
Tristram Shandy, “ in which the knave 
of hearts, if hearts are trumps, is su- 
preme, and nothing can resist his 
power.” A Shandy salad graced the 
bills of fare, and race-horses bore the 
name of the same hero. A host of 
imitations appeared: “ Yorick’s Medi- 
tations 7? “Life and Adyentures of 
Tristram Shandy;’ the “Life and 
Amours of Hafen Shawkenbergins ;” 
the “Life and Amours of Sukey 


Shandy ;” “ A Shandean Essay on the 
Human Passions ;” and even a contin- 
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uation of the book itself, by a Dr. 
Carr, which at first deceived a few 
readers. 

The “ The Critical Review” was fa- 
vorable, the “Monthly” silent, and 
the press generally impartial, but 
Goldsmith made his voice heard in con- 
demnation. The citizen of the world 
exclaims :—“ Sir, a well-placed dash 
makes half the wit ef our writers of 
modern humor.” And referring to 
pertness and bawdy as two well-known 
figures of rhetoric, he adds:—‘ By 
speaking to some peculiar sénsations, 
we are always sure of exciting laugh- 
ter, for the jest does not lie in the wri- 
ter but in the subject.” The reverend 
author’s free life, evenings divided be- 
tween Ranelagh and the green room— 
Garrick had made him free of Drury 
Lane—gave rise to harsh comment in 
the newspapers. One of the best of 
the rhyming attacks upon the gay 
clergyman runs thus :-— 


“Tho’ in fashion he’s grown, 
*Tis very well known 
His merit is small as it can be; 
The woman of pleasure 
And Rochester’s treasure 
Are brother and sister to Shandy. 


“‘ Sure a virgin may read 
As well as her creed, 
What a Preb’ndary writes and may 
stand by, 
Was an answer so pert, 
From a girl grown alert, 
By reading his Tristram Shandy. 


“°Tis a new kind of wit 
That some fancies may hit, 
And melts in the mouth like a candy; 
It perplexes and pleases, 
With expecting it teases, 
And they’re left in the lurch by a 
Shandy.” 


In May a second edition of Shandy 
appeared with a frontispiece by Ho- 
garth and a dedication to Pitt, then 
at the height of his ascendency; the 
House of Commons literally silenced 
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athisfrown Two volumes ofsermons, 
with an engraving of the author from 
a portrait just printed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, were also published at this 
time to take advantage of the tide of 
popularity. Four hundred and eighty 
pounds were given for the new edition 
and the sermons, not six hundred and 
fifty pounds, as Walpole wrote. The 
donative which he mentions, from” 
Lord Faulconbridge, was the living of 
Coxwould, worth seventy guineas a 


year after paying a curate for his other 


parishes. Sterne says that this pre- 
ferment was the reward of some ser- 
vice which he had rendered to the 
nobleman. Mr. Fitzgerald finds some 
confirmation of the current scandal, 
denied by Sterne, that the Warburton 
purse of gold was given to prevent 
the gibbeting of that violent prelate 
in a future volume of Shandy. The 
suggestion was made to introduce the 
Bishop with others into the work, and. 
a hint of this may have stimulated his 
generosity. 

The summer and autumn were pass- 
ed in the preparation of a second in- 
stallment of the novel, and in Decem- 
ber we find the author for the second 
time in the full enjoyment of the 
London season, not dining at home 
once in five weeks. George the Third 
had succeeded to the throne in Octo- 
ber, and the town was occupied with 
the struggle for place which attended 
his accession, but not to the exclusion 
of interest in the new volumes which 
appeared January 27th, 1761. Sterne, 


writing in March of this year to a 


"Yorkshire friend, says :—“ One half of 
the town abuse my book as bitterly as 
the other half cry it up to the skies— 
the best is that they abuse and buy it, 
and at such a rate that we are going 
on with a second edition as fast as 
possible.” Dodsley paid £380 for 
these, the third and fourth volumes. 
Coxwould, sixteen miles from York, 
was now Sterne’s home—“ a long, low 
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house with two heavy gables, and 
which rambled away round the cor- 
ner into a great tall brick shoulder, 
and a high pyramidal chimney, that 
started from the ground like a but- 
tress, whose function it indeed served, 
and then finished off behind with alow 
sloping roof within a few feet of the 
ground.” Here he gives us a little 
domestic picture in a letter of Sep- 
tember 2ist, 1761: “So much am I 
delighted with my Uncle Toby’s 
imaginary character that I am become 
an enthusiast. My Lydia helps to 
copy for me, and my wife knits and 
listens as I read her chapters.” This 
passage has raised an outcry against 
Sterne’s moral obtuseness in giving to 
a girl of fourteen his double-entendres 
to copy; but his biographer observes, 
with justice, that the volumes which 
engaged his attention at this time, the 
fifth and sixth, are of all the series 
most free from improprieties, and that 
the statement is that his daughter 
helped to copy, and not that she copied 
them entirely. A chaise for his wife, 


and a pony for Lydia increased the 


pleasures of a country life. 
The fifth and sixth volumes were 


published a few days before Christmas, 
with a dedication to Viscount Spen- 
cer, the author’s intimate, and early in 
the new year Mr. Sterne set off for 
Paris, although’ peace was not signed 
until February, 1763. He had suffered 
from pulmonary disease since he was 
in college, and a severe attack of 
bleeding at the lungs, of recent occur- 
rence, had compelled him to ask a two 
years’ leave of absence from his arch- 
bishop, Dr. Hay Drummond. His 
ecclesiastical superior, always well 
disposed*to him, granted his request 
without difficulty. His purpose in 
going abroad was to spend the winter 
in the south of France, but the fasci- 
nations of Paris detained him there 
until mid-summer, Everything Eng- 
lish was the rage, and Sterne immedi- 
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ately became the lion of the hour. 
January 31st, he writes to his friend 
Garrick :—“ Tristram was almost as 
much known here as in London, at 
least among your men of condition 
and learning, and has got me intro- 
duced into so many circles, I have 
just now a fortnight’s dinners and 
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be brought from England, we must 
make up a villainous party-colored 
tea-equipage to regale ourselves and 
our English friends while we are at 
Toulouse.” (Works, vol. 7, p. 56.) 


Wife and daughter profited by the 
careful directions which they had re- 
ceived, and the preparations which 


suppers upon my hands.” His por-~ had been made,—a chaise had been 


trait was painted for the Duke of 
Orleans, but no trace of it can now be 
discovered. He was a frequent guest 
at Baron d’Holbach’s famous suppers, 
meeting there the foremost philos- 
ophers and wits of the age. 

Lydia inherited from her parents a 
delicate constitution, and an attack of 
asthma which she experienced, deter- 
mined her father to invite his wife 
and daughter to share with him in 
the benefits of a more genial climate. 
Several letters remain which he has 
filled with minute instructions to guide 
the stay-at-home ladies in their jour- 
ney to joinhim. He tells his wife to 
bring with her a pound of Scotch 
snuff, and to be sure at the custom- 
house to have half in her own pocket 
and half in Lydia’s. She is toexpend 
sixty guineas in silks, blonds, gauzes, 
&c., and he adds :—“ You must have 
them—for in this country nothing 
must be spared from the back—if you 
dine on an onion and lie in a garret 
seven stories high, you must not be- 
tray it in your clothes, according to 
which you are well or ill looked 
upon.” ‘ They have bad pins and vile 
needles here; bring for yourself and 
some for presents,” is another piece of 
advice. And again :—‘TI had like to 
have forgot a most necessary thing, 
there are no copper tea-kettles to be had 
in France, and we shall find sych a thing 
the most comfortable utensil in the 
house. Buy a good strong one which 
will hold two quarts; a dish of tea 
will be of comfort to us in our journey 
south. I have a bronze tea-pot which 
we will carry also—as china cannot 


sent to Calais for them,—and arrived 
“ safe and sound, in high raptures with 
the speed and pleasantness of their 
journey.” They found Mr. Sterne only 
just able to go out after a severe 
attack of bleeding at the lungs, which 
had happened in thenight. He “bled 
the bed full” and lay speechless for 
three days, After Mrs. Sterne and 
Lydia had been gratified with some 
weeks of delightful sightseeing in 
Paris, the family set their faces toward 
Toulouse, in weather as hot as “ Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s oven.” ‘A day or two 
after their arrival at their destination, 
Sterne wrote to his friendly banker at 
Paris :—“ Well, here we are after all, 
my dear friend, and most deliciously 
placed at the extremity of the town, 
in an excellent house well furnished, 
and elegant beyond anything I looked 
for. ’Tis built in the form of a hotel, 
with a pretty court towards the town, 
and behind the best garden in Tou- 
louse, laid out in serpentine walks, 
&c., 80 large that the company in our 
quarter usually come to walk there in 
the evenings, for which they have my 
consent, ‘the more the merrier,’ The 
house consists of a good sallea-man- 
ger above stairs, joining to the very 
great salled-compagnie as large as the 
Baron @’Holbach’s; three handsome 
bedchambers with dressing-rooms to 
them,—below stairs two very good 
rooms for myself, one to study in, the 
other to see company. I have, more- 
over, cellars around the court, and all 
other offices. Of the same landlord I 
have bargained to have the use of a 
country-house which he has two miles 
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out of town, so that myself and all my 
family have nothing more to do than 
to take our hats and remove from the 
one to the other. My landlord is, 
moreover, to keep the gardens in 
order—and what do you think I am 
to pay for all this? neither more or 
less than thirty pounds a year, and all 
things are cheap in proportion, so we 
shall live for very little.” (Works, 
vol. 7, p. 64.) The establishment con- 
sisted of a good cook, a “‘ decent femme 
de chambre,” and “a good-looking la- 
guais,” and Mrs, Sterne kept “an ex- 
cellent good house” at the very mod- 
erate cost of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. 

The cheapness of the place had at- 
tracted thither a number of English, 
who formed a “happy society, living 
together like brothers and sisters.” 
Mr. Sterne entered with zest into their 
amusements, and we find him taking 
part in private theatricals during the 
Christmas holidays. Ennuie, however, 
soon preyed upon theinvalid. He re- 
gretted the excitements of Paris and 
London, and he was even debarred 
from hearing from home, except after 
a long interval, for letters were eight- 
een daysupontheroad. Heinveighed 
querrulously against the “eternal plati- 
tude of the French character,” which 
had “little variety, no originality.” 
Amidst all this weariness of spirit he 
was prostrated by a fever. 

The summer of 1763 was passed at 
Bagnéres, but we hear nothing of a 
trip into Spain which had been pro- 
jected some time before. Montpelier 
was chosen for the winter’s sojourn, 
but its climate proved as much too 
keen as that of Toulouse had been too 
damp. Poor Yorick fell dangerously 
ill, and at length the physicians of the 
place told him he would die if he re- 
mained longer. “Why didn’t you tell 
me before?” said he, sharply. The 
character of the faculty in whose hands 


he was compelled to place his health 
VOL, LXV. , 33 
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may be judged from the postscript to 
one of his letters. ‘“ My. physicians 
have almost poisoned me with what 
they call boillons refraichissants—tis a 
cock flayed alive and boiled with 
poppy-seeds, then pounded in a mor- 
tar, afterwards passed through a seive, 
There is to be a crawfish in it, and I 
was gravely told it must be a male 
one—a female one would do me more 
hurt than good.” (Works, vol. 7, p. 
85) Mr. Sterne permitted his wife 
and daughter to remain in France for 
a two or three years’ residence; while 
he returned to England. The dissi- 
pations of Paris detained him on his 
way home, and brought on another fit 
of bleeding. While there he preached 
before the British ambassador and a 
distinguished company; Hume, Dide- 
rot, and d’Holbach, with his sixteen 
atheists, among the number. Hereach- 
ed London in May, 1764, and in August 
he was once more in Yorkshire, at- 
tending to parochial duties,—let us 
hope,—certainly finishing the seventh 
and eighth volumes of Shandy which 
had been partially written in France, 

The business of publishing carried 
our author to London in the winter, 
and the new installment of Tristram 
was given to the public on the 26th 
of January, 2 month or more after 
Goldsmith’s poem, “The Traveller.” 
A ceaseless round of gaities as usual, 
drew him into that “effort perpetuél 
pour se divertir ” of which the Countess 
de Boufflers complained, as character- 
istic of English society. The town 
talk was of the debates on the Re- 
gency Bill, the riots around the Duke 
of Bedford’s mansion, and Lord 
Byron’s—grand uncle of the poet,— 
fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth. The 
summer passed at Coxwould, but 
early in October (1765) ill health 
drove the invalid abroad upon his 
famous Sentimental Journey. 

After a short stay in Paris, where 
he found Foote, Wilkes and Tooke 
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amusing themselves and others, Sterne 
set out for Italy, passing through 
Lyons and over the mountains of Sa- 
voy. During a fortnight’s visit at 
Turin occurred the encounter with a 
lady on a staircase, which he relates 
so ludicrously. “‘Upon my word, 
madam,’ said I, when I had handed 
her in (to her carriage), ‘I made six 
different efforts to let you get out.’ 
‘And I made six efforts,’ replied she, 
‘to let you enter.’ ‘I wish to heaven 
you would make a seventh,’ said I. 
‘With all my heart,’ said she, mak- 
ing room. Life is too short to be 
loug about the forms of it, so I in- 
stantly stepped in, and she carried me 
home with her.” (Works vol. 4, p. 71.) 
This lady was the Marquesina Fagni- 
ani, the mother of George Selwyn’s 
pet Mie Mie. Parma and Florence 
received a few days’ attention each, 
and Rome was reached the latter part 
of. December, the weather all the time 
like an English April. A sojourn of 
some weeks in the delicious climate 
of beautiful Naples was of so much 
benefit to the “tall, thin, hectic-looking 
Yorkshire parson,” that he even grew 
fat. His companion on this tour was 
Sir James Macdonald, a “ very extra- 
ordinary young man for variety of 
learning,” who died at theearly age of 
twenty-five at Rome, shortly after Mr. 
Sterne’s departure, and he was buried 
there with great honors. Mrs. Sterne, 
then residing near Dijon, received a 
visit from her husband on his way 
home. He writes: “ Never man has 
been such a wildgoose chase after a 
wife as I have been. After having 
sought her in five or six different 
towns, I found her at last in Franche 
Compté. Poor woman! she was very 
cordial, &c., and begs to stay another 
year or so.” 


Midsummer found Yorick at home, 
and on the fourteenth of August he 
preached in the Cathedral before the 
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King of Denmark, the Duke of York, 
and a great train of noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had been drawn to 
York by the Races. “An excellent 
discourse,” say the London papers, 
and it is memorable now as the last he 
ever preached. Two volumes of ser- 
mons were published by subscription 
on the 18th of January of the next 
year, 1767. “They go into the world 
with a praneing /ist de toute la noblesse, 
which will bring mein £300, inclusive 
of the sale of the copy,” writes their 
author, exultingly. Vultwire, Dide- 
rot, d’Holbach, Crebillon and Hume 
figure upon this “ prancing” list. 
Eleven days later the last volume of 
Tristram Shandy was given to the 
world. A note appended, shows how 
keenly relished had been the new-born 
loves of Captain Shandy: “ This vol- 
ume contains the amours of my uncle 
Toby.” (Life of Sterne, vol. 2, p. 326 ) 

In the printed correspondence of 
Sterne, there are two or three letters 
written about this time to Ignatius 
Sancho, the Duke of Montague’s black 
butler, a man well-known in London, 
who expressed his gratitude for that 
brief, graceful plea in behalf of the 
negro, which is contained in the last 
volume of Shandy, and .which fur- 
nishes an example in its touching sim- 
plicity to this age of loud-mouthed 
sympathy forthe slave. “‘ A negro 
has a soul! an’ please your honor,’ 
said the corporal (doubtingly). 

“ ¢] am not much versed, corporal,’ 
quoth my uncle Toby, ‘in things of 
that kind; but I suppose God would 
not leave him without one, any more 
than thee or me.’ 


“*TIt would be putting one sadly 
over the head of another,’ quoth the 
corporal. 

“* Tt would so,’ said my uncle Toby. 


‘“*¢ Why, then, an’ please your honor, 
is a black wench to be used worse 
than a white one ?’ 
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“ ¢T can give no reason,’ said my uncle 
Toby. 
“¢ Only,’ cried the corporal, shaking 
his head, ‘ because she has no one to 
stand up for her.’ 


“+ Tis that very thing, Trim,’ quoth 
my uncle Toby, ‘which recommends 
her to protection, and her brethren 
with her ; ’tis the fortune of war which 
has put the whip into our hands now, 
Where it may be hereafter, Heaven 
knows; but be it where it will, the 
brave, Trim, will not use it unkindly.’ 

“ *God forbid,’ said the corporal. 

“ ¢ Amen,’ responded my uncle Toby, 
laying his hand upon his heart.” 
(Works, vol. 3, p. 157.) 

Illness and depression sent Mr. 
Sterne to the peace and plenty of Cox- 
would, in May, but a letter of the 7th 
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of June shows that his spirits had re- 
covered their usual flow: “I am as 
happy as a prince, at Coxwould, and 
I wish you could see in how princely 
a manner I live—’tis a land of plenty. 
I sit down alone to venison, fish, and 
wild fowl, or a couple of fowls and 
ducks, with curds, and strawberries 
and cream, and all the simple plenty 
which arich valley (under Hamilton 
Hills) can produce, with a clean cloth 
on my table, and a bottle of wine at 
my right hand to drink your health. 
I have a hundred hens and chickens 
about my yard—and not a parishioner 
catches a hare or a rabbit, or a trout, 
but he brings it as an offering to me. 
* * * * Ttake the air every day 
in my post-chaise, with two long-tailed 
horses—they turn out good ones.” 
(Works, vol. 7, p. 160.) 
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JUNE FANCIES. - 


In turning the leaves of my memory, 
I found a wonderful June, 
With the trees as green and the hills as blue, 
The birds as blythe, and their vows as true, 
As when from the clover I shook the dew 
In the morning of life. And the tune 
Which the humming-bird sang, and the bee, 
As they gathered their honey with me, 
And the brook’s pensive rimple, 
Its face all a-dimple, 
And the echo that came from the tree, 
Are blending to-night in my innermost soul, 
As the flood-tides of memory over me roll. 


In that wonderful June of the faded years, 

That twenty springs have embalmed in tears, 
I dreamily strolled , 
Through a forest old, 

To a home where the lights and shadows lay, 
"Neath the swinging boughs the live-long day: 
For there the queen of the forest shades, 
The wild flowers twined in her mazy braids, 

Held daily court in her breezy castle, 
And a loving heart for her trusty vassal. 


But I stopped a beechen tree beneath, 
To list to the music the green woods breathe 
From every copse and dingle, 
As the breezy swells 
Swing the billowy bells, 
And the sylvan voices mingle :— 
And the rising and falling tide of green, 
As it laved the cliffs of the blue unseen, 
Unshipped my soul from its moorings. 
So, standing beneath that beechen tree, 
In the boundless depths of that wondrous sea, 
My spirit rose on its poor wings 
Through countless fathoms 
Of leaky chasms, 
To where a boat 
Had chance to float, 
From the mystic realm of phantoms. 
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In that gossamer barque, by the world unseen, 
On the surging waves of that sea of green, 
Swinging and singing, 
Singing and swinging, 
Floating along in the ambient air, 
I gathered the forest songs to my breast, 
Till my soul was full of the strange unrest,— 
The dancing and tossing and gleaming boughs, 
Their low love tenes and their whispered yows,— 
That greeted me everywhere. 
























But a change came over the singing wood ; 
The trees were lashed to their fiercest mood, 
And their frantic arms and their loosened hair 
Were wildly flung to the passing air,— 
For a question of beauty had risen there. 
Who was’the queen of the forest—who ? 
Were brown eyes brightest, or black, or blue ? 
Whose tresses were smoothest, glossiest, longest, 
Whose arms the whitest and roundest and strongest ? 
Whose foot was the neatest, 
Whose cherry lips sweetest ? 
Whose shoulders most daring, 
Whese bosom worth sharing ? 
From the crown of the head to the velvety foot, 
From the waving plume to the broidered boot, 
Which of them all was completest ? 























In baffled anger they turned to me, 
Sailing above on their turbulent sea ; 

And I pointed down to the silver lake, 
Whose glassy mirror they could not break, 
And bade them haste to.its pebbly shore, 
To feast on their loveliness ever more ; 

And I would come, as the day expired, 
With a gift of leve for the queenliest Driad.. 


The sun was rollicking down the west, 
Proud as a girl, in his searlet vest, 
When I anchored above the staid old tree 
Where I left myself when I went to sea. 
Down through the dim aisles 
‘And over the rocks, 
Climbing the old stiles, 
= And treading the walks, 
Which the steady tramp of the thirsty kine 
Had left in many a tortuous line, 
Down to the puncheon broad and deep, = 
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Where the hills,deposit the wine they weep :— 
And at shut of day 
4 My devious way 
Had reached the marge of the shadowy bay. 


To this magic mirror’s cireling shore, 
The trees had fled at my bidding, 
And eagerly gazed, as in days of yore, 
. When all the world was entranced before 
The.beauteous Eve at her wedding, 
As she stood, in modesty’s garb of mail, 
Her long free hair her bridal vail ;— 
For a form, delicious as Eden graced, 
Half hid by the ripples that kissed her waist, 
Was sporting there in the amber water, 
A child of the sun, yet the greenwood’s daughter: 
And the stars looked out from their lattice high ; 
And the breeze caressed her while passing by ; 
And the breast of the forest rose and fell 
With tumultuous joy—for the trees knew well 
That the queen of the wood 
Before them stood, 
And worshipped her there in the solitude. 


I turned aside to a pathway olden, 
Full of the wondrous vision, 
And yet my love in the twilight golden, 
Roaming the fields elysian. 
What followed there I dare not tell ; 
But it was a grand old tune 
Which the green leaves sang,—and they sang it wel!,— 
In that wonderful, wonderful June | 
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PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES 


IN SCIENCE. 


NUMBER SIX. 


NEWTON’S GRAVITATION THEORY. 


WE give an abstract of the Theory 
taken from John Farrar’s Translation 
of Bist’s “Elementary Treatise upon 
Physical Astronomy,” published at 
Cambridge in the year 1827:— 

“By taking a general view of the 
planetary motions, we have discovered 
certain constant laws, by which they 
are all combined together. We hence 
conclude that these motions are not 
independent of each other, but the ef- 
fect of a general cause acting upon all 
the heavenly bodies. Let us endeavor 
to ascend by the laws of analogy, to 
this great principle. 

“If we consider the moon, we per- 
ceive that it constantly follows the 
earth in its annual revolution. There 
is, then, a certain force, whieh retains 
it about the earth and prevents it from 
wandering from its course. In this re- 
spect the force in question, whatever it 
be, is analogous to gravity. Gravity 
tends to bring towards the earth, in 
straight lines, the bodies which are de- 
tached from its surface. When these 
bodies receive, in a direction oblique 
to that of gravity, an impulse tending 
to carry them farther from the earth, 
the power still exerts its influence and 
causes them to describe curved lines, 
the concave part being turned towards 
the surface. The greater the force of 
projection, the greater will be the 
space described, before any consider- 
able deviation from a straight line 
takes place. Bodies fal] by the com- 
bined effect of gravity and the resist- 
ance of the air which gradually de- 
stroys the projectile force; but if this 
resistance were removed, a body pro- 


jected with sufficient force from the 
summit of a mountain, might be made 
to describe the whole circuit of the 
globe without approaching any nearer 
to the surface. In this last case, the 
velocity of projection would remain 
undiminished, as there would be noth- 
ing to resisé it ; accordingly. when the 
body had returned to the pomt from 
which it set out, having still the same 
velocity, it would continue its course 
throughout another revolution, and so 
on indefinitely, like one of the satel- 
lites. 

“ Now this is exactly the case with 
the moon revqlving about the earth ; 
it is therefore natural to suppose that 
the effect is to be ascribed to a cause 
of this kind, since, however high we 
ascend above the general surface of the 
earth, by means of a mountain or a 
balloon, we always continue to experi- 
ence the influence of terrestrial gray- 
ity ; hence there is reason to believe 
that it extends still further, and as we 
know of nothing to limit it, we con- 
clude that it embraces the orbit of the 
moon. 


“ But at the same time, it may be 
that gravity, at this distance, is less 
intense than at the surface of the 
earth ; we have reason to suppose this, 
from the experiments made with the 
pendulum at the tops of mountains ; 
for it appears that even at so small a 
distance gravity is less than at the 
surface. 

“These considerations are equally 
applicable to all the other satellites. 
The circumstance of their orbits being 
nearly circular seems to indicate that 
they gravitate towards the centre of 
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their primaries, as the moon does to- 
wards the earth, and that they are re- 
tained by this force. 


*“ As the motions of the planets pre- 
sent analogous phenomena, it is natural 
to conclude that they gravitate, in like 
manner, towards the centre of the sun, 
to which they serve as so many satel- 
lites. We may presume that comets 
also are subject to the same force, both 
on account of the regularity with 
which they describe their orbits, and 
the relations by which their motions 
are connected with those of the plan- 
ets, according to the laws of Kepler. 


“Here, then, we recognize the ex- 
istence of a general cause, which seems 
sufficient to maintain the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. To render this 
intelligible and probable, we must com- 
pare the satellites and planets to heavy 
bodies projected into space at a certain 
distance from the centre to which their 
gravity causes them to tend. We 
must decompose their motions and es- 
timate separately the effects of the im- 
pulse by which they revolve, and of the 
force which retains them in their orbits. 
We shall thus know with certainty the 
action and intensity of this force, as 
exhibited in the observed phenomena. 

“It is by the principles of mechanics 
that the motions of bodies are thus 
decomposed, and the nature of the force 
is deduced from the effects which it 
produces. It is analysis which enables 
us to’ make this decomposition for each 
point of the orbit and follow exactly 
the variations of the force from one 
point to another. It is necessary, 
therefore, to combine these two prin- 
ples in order to discover the general 
cause of the celestial motions ; and as 
they could not well be introduced into 
an elementary treatise, we can here 
only indicate the course to be pursued 
in their application. We shall do this 
the more readily, since this course, 
being extremely rigorous, is calculated 
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to inspire the utmost confidence in the 
results to “which it leads. 

“We suppose a planet to revolve 
about the sun, and form equations ex- 
The 
furces which act upon it enter into 
these equations and constitute the un- 
known quantities to be determined. 
This being done, observation serves to 
establish, in an incontestible manner, 
the following facts, which are the laws 
of Kepler :— 


pressing the laws of its motion. 


“1st. The areas described by the radius 
vector of a planet, in its motion about the 
sun, are proportional to the times. 

“Hence it is found by calculation, 
that the force which acts upon the 
planets is directed toward the centre 
of the sun. 


“2nd. The orbits of the planets and 
comets are conic sections, of which the sun 
occupies one of the foci. 

“Tt follows, from this law, that the 
force which urges one of these bodies is 
inversely as the square of the distance 
between the centre of this body and 
that of the sun ; reciprocally, since the 
force is in this ratio, the curve is a co- 
nic section. 

“ 3rd. The squares of the times af revo- 
lution of the planets are proportional to 
the cubes of the major axes of their orbits ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
areas described in equal times in different 
orbits, are proportional to the square roots 
of their parameters. 

“ We hence infer that the same force 
is exerted upon the planets and com- 
ets; that it only varies for the differ- 
ent bodies according to their distance, 
and that if they were urged by no 
projectile force, and were at equal 
distances from the sun, they would fall 
towards it with the same velocity ; 
whence it is manifest that the force 
which acts upon them penetrates each 
particle, and is proportional to their 
Mass. , 


“The facts observed by Kepler lead, 
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therefore, directly to the knowledge of 
the force which retains the planets and 
comets in their orbits, each fact devel- 
oping a property. This force being 
exerted in such a way as to draw bod- 
ies towards the sun, we shall call it 
solar attraction, intending to express by 
this phrase, not the nature of the power, 
but only its effects. 

“The motions of the satellites pre- 
senting analogous phenomena, and be- 
ing in like manner subject to the laws 
of Kepler, it follows that each system of 
satellites is attracted towards the primary 
with a force inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance. 

“As the ellipticity of the orbits is 
one of the data upon which we pro- 
ceed, it would seem that the above re- 
sults could not be extended to the 


_ Satellites whose orbits have ‘not yet 


been proved to beellipses. But, if we 
suppose the eccentricity nothing, the 
proportionality of the squares of the 
timies to the cubes of the mean dis- 
tances would lead to the same conclu- 
sions. The law in question is there- 
fore general and applicable to all the 
satellites. 

“In the case of the moon, in par- 
ticular, it can be demonstrated in a 
striking manner. To obtain the force 
which retains this body in its orbit, it 
is sufficient to diminish the earth’s 
gravity in the ratio of the square of 
the distance. 

“We are thus led to consider the 
sun and those planets that have satel- 
lites, as so many centres to an attrac- 
tive force, which is exerted on all the 
surrounding bodies. It is natural to 
suppose that this property belongs to 
all parts of the planetary system ; and 
indeed the nearly spherical form, com- 
mon to all these bodies, seems to indi- 
cate that their particles are united 
about their centres by a force which 
attracts them equally at equal dis- 
tances ; but this truth admits of direct 
demonstration. It is a general law of 
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nature that action and re-action are 
equal. Iron attracts the magnet, and 
is itself attracted in turn. The plan- 
ets gravitate towards the sun; the 
sun, therefore, gravitates towards them 
by the same laws. 

“ By thus,comparing the phenomena 
of the heavens, we are conducted to 
this great principle of nature :—All 


‘parts of matter mutually attract each 


other in the direct ratio of their masses, 
and in the inverse ratio of the squares of 
their distances. The discovery of this 
principle is due to Newton. 

“Tn the study of natural phenomena 
there are, in general, two ways of pro- 
ceeding ; one consists in reasoning rig- 
orously from exact data; the other 
in retracing our steps for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the phenom- 
ena observed can be deduced, as conse- 
quences, from the results at which we 
have arrived. The law of universal 
gravitation has been derived directly 
from the first method; the second is 
not less favorable to the same law; 
for, by following out the consequences 
to be deduced by means of it, we find 
that all the celestial phenomena hence 
derive their origin. 

“In the first place, the elliptical 
motion of the bodies is thus completely 
explained. When a planet departs 
from its perihelion, the direction of its 
motion, always indicated by the tan- 
gent of its orbit, is perpendicular to 
the radius vector. It is at this point 
of the orbit that its tendency towards 
the sun is greatest ; but the velocity 
of revolution is also at its maximum ; 
the calculus shows that this second 
cause preponderates over the first ; and 
consequently the planet diverges from 
the sun, and its radius vector increases 
more and more. 

“ At thesame time, its gravity tends 
to bring it back to the sun, and op- 
poses its motion. This cause, always 
acting, gradually diminishes the velo- 
city, until the planet arrives at its 
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aphelion. Then the velocity of revo- 
lution is at its minimum; and the 
solar attraction, being weakened by 
the distance, is considerably diminish- 
ed; but the calculus shows that in 
this state it prevails over the tendency 
of the planet to recede from the sun. 
It is, therefore, brought back in an op- 
posite direction, and from this point to 
the perihelion, its velocity increases, 
since the continually-increasing attrac- 
tion of the sun conspires with the di- 
rection of the motion. 

“The planet, having returned to 
this point of its orbit, is found to have 
all the velocity which it had at the 
preceding revolution ; it will then com- 
mence a new revolution with the same 
velocity, passing through the same 
periods, and so on indefinitely. 

“To represent accurately the celes- 


tial motions, it is not sufficient to con- ° 


sider separately the bodies which com- 
pose our system. We must at the 
same time have regard to the mutual 
attractions which these bodies exert 
upon one another. On this account, 
the motion will only approximate to 
the elliptical hypothesis, as we actu- 
ally find. This deviation, therefore, 
is a proof in favor of universal gravita- 
tion. 

“Tt is thus, for example, that the 
elliptical motion of the moon about 
the earth is disturbed by the action of 
the sun. If this action were the same 
upon the moon and earth, both would 
yield to its influence at the same time, 
and while they were carried along the 
ecliptic with an equal motion, the 
moon would regularly describe its 
ellipse about the earth. But as the 
moon is sometimes nearer the sun than 
the earth is, and sometimes farther 
off, and as the sun’s action upon the 
, moon has for the most part an oblique 
direction to that exerted upon the 
earth, variations take place in the 
moon’s gravity to the earth, and in 
the velocity with which it revolves 
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about the earth ; hence the inequalities 
of its motion. 

“A similar action is exerted upon 
all the planetary bodies, by which 
their inequalities are produced. The 
motions of the nodes and perihelia, 
and the changes in the inclination of 
their orbits, are owing to these recip- 
rocal attractions. The law of univer- 
sal gravitation affords at the same time 
an explanation and a measure of the 
inequalities in question. 

“Tf it were necessary to consider 
simultaneously all the causes of per- 
turbation, the calculations would be- 
come extremely complicated, and the 
difficulties would be insurmountable. 
Happily, the constitution of the solar 
system permits us to diminish them. 
The bodies which compose this system 
are insulated in space, at considerable 
distances ; each planet, with its satel- 
lites, forms, as it were, a world in 
miniature, in which everything is de- 
termined by the particular attractions 
of the bodies which make a part of it. 
The other bodies, being placed at great 
distances, exert nearly an equal action 
upon all those bodies, which are com- 
paratively near together, and this com- 
mon action does not disturb their rela- 
tive motions. Thus, the laws of the 
planetary motions themselves apply to 
the motions of the satellites, and these 
bodies exhibit, in their revolutions, a 
rapid representation of the secular de- 
rangements which are to take place in 
the planetary system, and which time 
will develope. 

“But, as we have remarked, in 
speaking of the motions of the moon, 
it is not always sufficient to consider 
each system separately ; if we would 
attain to the utmost accuracy, regard 
must be had td the actions of those 
bodies which, by reason of their prox- 
imity or their mass, are capable of 
exerting a sensible influence ; and we 
must neglect those only whose action, 
calculated in a rigorous manner, would 
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always be less than the errors un- 
avoidably incident to observation, 
“In the case of the moon, for exam- 


ple, it is sufficient to have regard to 


the reciprocal actions of the earth, the 
moon and the sun. Those of the other 
heavenly bodies may be neglected, 
either because their mass is too small 
or their distances too great to produce 
a sensible effect ; hence the theory of 
the moon has received the name of the 
problem of the three bodies. 

“In the case of the earth, on the 
other hand, regard must be paid to the 
united actions of the sun, moon, Ve- 
nus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Ura- 
nus is too distant to have a sensible 
influence, and the other planets are so 
small that their action may be neglect- 
ed. The effects of these mutual ac- 
tions are particularly remarkable in 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. 
These two planets, the largest in our 
system, acting with great force upon 
each other, occasion, in their respec- 
tive orbits, very great inequalities, 
extending through several centuries ; 
yet modern analysis has enabled us to 
discover their laws. 

“It will be readily perceived that 
perturbations of this kind, when the 


bodies in question have so considerable — 


an influence upon each other, must be 
well adapted to the determination of 
their masses. Accordingly,this method 
has been made use of, and we measure 
the mass of each of the heavenly 
bodies by the effects which it’ pro- 
duces, its distance being taken into 
consideration. The bulks are ascer- 
tained, as we have seen above, by 
means of the apparent diameters. 
Comparing these with the masses, we 
deduce the densities of the different 
planets and the laws of gravity at 
their surface. 

“From the mere circumstance that 
the planetary motions take place in 
the same direction, and in ellipses of 
small eccentricity and little inclined to 
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each other, it may be demonstrated 
that the present state of the system 
is stable; that no one of the planets 
was originally a comet; and that the 
solar system only oscillates about a 
mean state of ellipticity and inclina- 
tion, from which the deviations are in- 
considerable. 

** We have seen in universal gravita- 
tion the general cause of the celestial 
motion. Itis the same cause which 
determines the rounded figure of the | 
planets, and which, combined with the 
centrifugal force derived from the ro- 
tary motion, gives rise to the protube- 
rance at the equator and the flattening 
at the poles; it is moreover the cause 
which, in connection with the oblate- 
ness, produces the balancing of these 
bodies about their centre of gravity. 

“ Such is a brief account of the phe- 
nomena that are deduced as natural 
consequences, from universal gravita- 
tion. We have been able only to indi- 
cate their mutual connection and de- 
pendence. With the aid of the calcu- 
lus we might enter into the minutest 
details and develope the most hidden 
relations of these phenomena; we 
might even estimate them with more 
exactness than by actual observation. 
These profound researches form the 
subject of the ‘Celestial Mechanics,’ 
by Laplace. 

“Being restricted by the plan we 
proposed to ourselves in this work to 
a development of the mere elements of 
the science, we are able to advance no 
farther. But, having reached this 
point, let us look back for a moment 
upon the course we have pursued. We 
set out with those fundamental ideas 
which the aspect of the earth and the 
heavens suggests to every man; we 
were surrounded by all the false ap- 
pearances which take place in the at- 
mosphere and in the heavens. By de- 
grees we detected our erroneous judg- 
ments, escaped from the illusion of the 
senses, and removed the veil from na- 
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ture. We thus attained to more cor- 
rect ideas of the system of the world. 
Distrusting our first impressions, we 
resorted to actual measurement. We 
investigated the laws which govern 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and, by comparing these laws together, 
we have been led to the discovery of a 
few general principles which com- 
pletely embrace all the rest. Lastly, 
we have seen that. these results may 
all be reduced to one, namely, univer- 
sal gravitation. This is the fundamen- 
tal principle of all the celestial mo- 
tions, all being derived from it as from 
a common source. We have thus,as it 
were, decomposed the system of the 
world,.reduced it to its simple ele- 
ments, ané then recomposed it. In 
this view, astronomy is, of all the 
sciences, the most complete, the most 
sublime, and that which most exalts 
the human mind. But the circum- 
stance which gives it an inestimable 
value is its perfect certainty. What- 
ever may be the progress of science, 
the principle of universal gravitation 
is unalterably fixed, since it rests upon 
undeniable facts, and its duration will 
be eternal. It is certainly wonderful 
to see the human mind arriving at 
conclusions so bold and extensive ; but 
truths which are deduced from facts 
by rigorous reasoning cannot be called 
in question.” , 

We add to this Mr. Poe’s somewhat 
defiatory indorsement of the Theory. 
He’ says :—“ The Newtonian Gravity is 
a law of Nature—a law whose exist- 
ence as such no one out of Bedlam 
questions—a law whose admission as 
such enables us to, account for nine- 
tenths of the universal phenomena—a 
law which, merely because it does so 
enable us to account for these phenom- 
ena, we are perfectly willing, without 
reference to any other considerations, 
to admit, and cannot help admitting.” 

Indeed, we have not seen anything 
to the effect that the law has ever 
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been really called in question by any 
one out of Bedlam, or in Bedlam. 
The nearest approach to an objection 
which we have met with is that offered 
by Sir John Herschel, we believe, 
arising from a consideration of the 
motions of the comets; and here, in 
fact, it was not the law that was 
charged with fault for failing to direct 
the courses of the comets, but rather 
these for not putting themselves, with- 
out reserve, under direction of the 
law. ' 

One Samuel Elliott Coues has taken 
the pains—or pleasure, whichever it 
may have been to him—to “bring 
forth” a work which we have not 
seen, but the sense—rather, the non- 
sense—of which we gather from the 
following extract from it, copied with 
approval into the North American Re- 
view :—“ The law of gravitation is not 
needed for the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. There is more trutli to nature, 
there is more simplicity and beauty, in 
the idea that the force of the revoly- 
ing body is within itself ; that its cur- 
vilinear motion is its natural motion; 
that it goes round in its orbit without 
needing the guidance and direction of 
.central and tangential forces ; that it 
can be trusted to the unerring energy 
imparted to it from the beginning.” 
This elucidation of the mechanism of 
the universe is just about as remark- 
ably clear as was tliat of the meaning 
of Democracy given by the man to his 
wife :— Democracy—don’t you know, 
wife, what Democracy is ?—why, it is— 
it is—Democracy is—-why, damn it! it’s 
Democracy!” So of Coues’ explana- 
tion—The planets revolve round the Sun 
by virtue of a force imparted to them 
in the beginning, which gave them a 
curvilinear motion, causing them to— 
revolve round the Sun. 
_ We might be accused of wronging 
Newton, and besides, of having ap- 
propriated property not belonging to 
us, if we should pass without giving 
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an item of intelligence communicated 
by Newton through Fish, Fox, Fellows 
and Followers’ spirit-telegraph wires, 
to the effect that he now finds his 
theory to be incorrect. We beg to be 
believed when we declare that, before 
this intelligence reached us, we had 
fixed, not only in mind, but upon pa- 
per, every point of the argument which 
we are about to present. . 

Juno leaves that part of her orbit 
most distant—316 million miles—from 
the sun, and approaches the part least 
distant—189 million miles. As the 
square of this distance is to the 
square of that, so is her gravitating 
force in the former instance to what it 
is in the latter, making it now almost 
treble what it was then. Still, she 
does not fall to the sun, because her 
increasing velocity brings her an in- 
crease of centrifugal power, which en- 
ables her to recover herself, and thus 
to shoot outward again. This is the 
corner-stone argument of the Gravita- 
tion Theory ; and, though it involves 
a full contradiction—in maintaining 
that one force is accumulated by means 
of another exactly opposite—it has a 
show of reasonableness ; so that we are 
not very greatly surprised at finding it 
“taken upon trust” by those who 
make that theory their sacred writ, as 
it were. But it 7s a matter for wonder 
to us, really, that they—that any who 
have thought at all upon the subject— 
should remain in their belief when 
they see, as it seems to us they must, 
into what utter fallacy such argument 
leads. The planet’s centrifugal force 
has the ascendency over its gravity, 
even while this is at its highest degree. 
Now, as there can be no degree higher 
than the highest—as, on the contrary, 
gravity must inevitably lessen in pro- 
portion to the square of the distance 
from the sun passed through, that as- 
cendency cannot but be increasing 
in the same proportion, so that when 
the planet has reached its starting 
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point—316 million miles from the 
sun—its centrifugal power is three 
times its power of gravitation, and no 
possibility of this excess being given 
back. 

Again. It has been found, by care- 
ful and continued observation, that the 
planets, in passing each other, are de- 
flected to certain but different extents 
from their regular courses. From this 
fact, and upon the ground that every 
body attracts every other body in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter con- 
tained by each, the Gravitationists in- 
fer what are the weights of these plan- 
ets. They thus make the weight of 
Mercury 1-2,000,000 that of the Sun; 
that of Venus 1-466,000 ; that of the 
Earth 1-355,000; that of Mars 1-2,- 
550,000 ; that of Jupiter 1-1,100; that 
of Saturn 1-3,500; that of Uranus 
1-18,000. So Jupiter is 2300 times as 
heavy as Mars, and attracts him with 
just. this measure of force—that is, 
when they are in conjunction and the 
average distance between their orbits— 
346 million miles—apart. Now, sup- 
pose them to be drawing toward their 
conjunction, suppose Mars to be de- 
parting from his perihelion, loosing 
thus his centripetal force in proportion 
to the square of the space passed 
through, and suppose Jupiter to be ap- 
proaching his perihelion, gaining thus 
his centripetal force in proportion to 
the square of the space passed through 
a point will be reached at length at 
which Jupiter must weigh, by the 
standard of the Sun, nearly 3,000 
times as much as Mars, hence at- 
tracting him with this additional force. 
What must be the result of such excess 
of attraction? The most theory-mad 
man in existence cannot conjure from 
the maddest corner of his brain the 
shadow of a plea to save Mars from 
falling into Jupiter’s embrace. 

The bulks of the Sun and of the 
planets, as gathered from their appar- 
ent diameters, are as follows :—That 
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of the Sun 1; that of Mercury 1-22,- 
000,000; that of Venus 1-1,500,000; 
that of the Earth 1-1,350,000 ; that of 
Mars 1-9,950,000 ; that of Jupiter 1-1,- 
100; that of Saturn 1-1,400; that of 
Uranus 1-1 900; comparing which 
with their weights, makes their densi- 
ties thus :—that of the Sun 1; that of 
Mercury 11 ; that of Venus 3}; that of 
the Earth 3 4-5; that of Mars 3 9-10; 
that of Jupiter 1; that of Saturn 2-5; 
that of Uranus 1. But these witness- 
es come upon the stand with testimo- 
ny not greatly favoring the cause of 
their summoners—in fact, they speak, 
in direct contradiction of the very prin- 
ciple of their theory. This principle is, 
that the planets are kept moving in their 
orbits by the balancing of their centri- 
petaland centrifugal forces—that is, 
in consequence of their weights being 
cancelled by their projectile impulse— 
so that the Sun, in his place, and the 
planets, in their places, all are of the 
" game no-weight. While in their places 
exactly, they weigh nothing; but let 
them draw towards each other, if only 
so far as across one Of Seba Smith’s 
mathematical lines, and they will ac- 
quire weight; this being for each in 
proportion to the square of the distance 
. passed through, and to the quantity of 
matter contained by it. Now, sup- 
pose that all the planets are in a line 
with each other upon one side of the 
Sun, and the Sun moves one point in 
the direction of this line; each of the 
planets will have the weight, say of 1, 
and the Sun that of 7—as much as all 
the planets (we make no account of 
the asteroids, the satellites, and of 
Neptune, as these did not enter into 
the calculations leading to the results 
given above). Suppose, further, that 
the Sun moves in the same direction 
till he reaches Mercury—a distance of 
37 million miles—his weight will be 
49500. But the bulk of the Sun is 
three million times that of the matter 
—equal to seven Mercuries—which 
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measures the gravitating power at Mer- 
cury; and three million, instead of 
49,500, would be the Sun’s weight 
there, if his density were the same as 
that of Mercury ;—then, Mercury’s 
density is sixty times as great as the 
Sun’s, instead of eleven times as great, 
according to the other rule. Venus, 
by falling to Mercury, would have her 
weight increased to 3 1-3; her weight, 
as found by comparing her bulk with 
that of Mercury, should be 14 2-3, 
making her density 137-11 times as 
great as the Sun’s, instead of 3} times 
as great, according to the other rule. 
The Earth, by falling to Mercury, 
would have her weight increased to 
64; her weight, by bulk, should be 
161-3 ; making her density 24 times as 
great as the Sun’s, instead of 3 4-5 
as great, according tothe other rule. 
Mars, by falling to Mercury, would 
have his weight increased to 15 1-7; 
his weight, by bulk, should be 2 1-5, 
making his density 412 times as great 
as the Sun's, instead of 3 9-10 as great, 
according to the other rule. Jupiter, 
by falling to Mercury, would have his 
weight increased to 175 1-3; his weight 
by bulk, should be 20,000, making his 
density one-half that of the Sun, in- 
stead of equal to it, according to the 
other rule. Saturn, by falling to Mer- 
cury, would have his weight increased 
to 5913}; his weight, by bulk, should 
be 15,700, making his density 2} times 
as great as the Sun’s, instead of two- 
fifths as great, according to the other 
rule. Uranus, by falling to Mercury, 
would have his weight increased to 
2,637 ; his weight, by bulk, should be 
1,158, making his density 136} times 
a& great as the Sun’s, instead of equal 
to it, according to the other rule. 
“From the phenomena presented by 
the moon’s rotation—which is co-inci- 
dent in time, with her revolution—it 
is proved that the moon is not spheri- 
cal. The form must be that of a spher- 
oid, having its greater axis turned con- 
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stantly towards the earth, and situa- 
ted in the plane of the lunar equator, 
its smaller axis in the direction of the 
poles of rotation, and having for its 
third axis one perpendicular to these 
two, and intermediate between them 
as to length.” The explanation of 
this is, that the fact of the Moon’s 
keeping, throughout her course, one 
face towards the Earth, proves that 
the part of her mass below her axis of 
rotation gravitates more strongly, 
therefore is larger, than the part above 
the same axis. Let us see what effect 
such proof has upon another branch of 
our theory. The Moon is sustained 
in her orbit by the opposing actions of 
‘gravity and projectile force. When 
she is in apogee, her projectile force is 
overcome by her gravity, so that her 
larger—heavier—half presses towards 
the Earth. Here, she commences curv- 
ing inward, gaining velocity, therefore 
projectile force, as she proceeds ; so 
that, when she has arrived at her per- 
igee, her projectile force has obtained 
the mastery over her gravity, in which 
case her weightier hemisphere must, ac- 
cording to a law of projectile force no- 
ticed in the proving of the Nebular 
Hypothesis, be turned exactly from the 
Earth. It is impossib'e for a body, 
like the one indicated, retained in its 
orbit as indicated, to revolve without 
turning more than once upon its axis. 

“Tt is a universal law that the equa- 
torial parts of every plastic body, re- 
volving on an axis, will be swollen out 
—that is, the body will be oblate—in 
proportion to its density and to the 
rapidity of its motion.” We quote 
the rule as it is given; but it is given 
incorrectly—it should read, and was 
doubtless intended to read to this ef- 
fect :—“ Every plastic body will be 
oblate in proportion to its density and 
to the square of the rapidity of its 
rotation,” these, instead of the simple 
velocity and density of the body, be- 
ing the measurers of the centifugal 
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force at its equator. So the different 
planets are oblate just in proportion to 
their different densities and to the 
squares of their different velocities of 
rotation, these causes having operated 
while the planets were in a fluid state. 
Experiment has shown that the Earth’s 
oblateness is equal to 1-309 of her av- 
erage diameter. Her density is 1. 
The velocity of her equator is 1000 
miles per hour. The density of Mars 
is the same as the Earth’s (it is put 
down in the books 7-10 as great; so 
we make a present to our opponents of 
three-tenths of our ground). The ve- 
locity of his equator is 500 miles per 
hour. Then his oblatiness is } that of 
the Earth. This oblateness, as calcu- 
lated from facts (what are claimed for 
facts by the advocates of our theory), 
is six times that of the Earth—24 
times as great as before. The density 
of Jupiter is one-quarter that of the 
Earth. The velocity of his equator is 
25,000 miles per hour. Then his ob- 
lateness is 150 times that of the Earth. 
This oblateness, as calculated from 
facts, is 22 times that of the EKarth— 
one-seventh as great as before. The 
density of Saturn is one-tenth that of 
the Earth. The velocity of his equa- 
tor is 23,000 miles per hour. Then his 
oblateness is 50 times that of the 
Earth. This oblateness, as calculated 
from facts, is 25 times that of the 
Earth—one-half as great as before. 
We have never seen any attempt to . 
reconcile such disagreeament between 
theory and fact, only with reference 
to Saturn. The excess of his oblate- 
ness above that of Jupiter is account- 
ed for thus :—“ It has been satisfacto- 
rily ascertained that Saturn has a 
greater accumulation of matter about 
the equator, and consequently that he 
is more flattened at the poles than 
Jupiter, though the velocity of the 
equatorial parts of the former is much 
less than that of the latter. This is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact 
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that the rings of Saturn lie in the plane 
of his equator, and act more powerful- 
ly upon those parts of his surface than 
upon any other; and thus, while they 
aid in diminishing the gravity of these 
parts, also aid the centrifugal force in 
flattening the poles of the planet. In- 
deed, had Saturn never revolved upon 
his axis, the action of the rings would, 
of itself, have been sufficient to give 
him the form of an oblate spheroid.” 
But here comes in the testimony bear- 
ing upon the matter of Professors 
Bond and Pierce, of Cambridge. They 
two have demonstrated, to our minds 
at least, what indeed we had satisfied 
ourselves of beforen—amely, that these 
rings of Saturn are not solid, but gas- 
eous. In which case, they could not 
have exerted a gravitating influence 
over the mass of the planet sufficient 
to produce a hair’s breadth of its equa- 
torial elevation and polar depressions. 
Thus falls to the ground, by dint of 
its own earthiness, a fabric which -has 
long been the pride of its builders, but 
which any one, with half an original 
idea in his head, ought to have seen 
without such evidence, was nothing 
other than a fabric founded on air. 
There is no reason to believe, and it is 
not claimed, that the planets rotated 
with any greater velocity, while “ina 
plastic state,” immediately after they 
were “launched from the finger of the 
Creator,” than they rotate now; so 
the degrees of centrifugal force at their 
equators are not less now than they 
were then. Degrees so slight,—inade- 
quate to disturb fragments of rock, or 
of whatever other substance, lying 
loose upon these equators—could not 
have caused those equatorial swellings, 
even though the particles composing 
them were held together by no great- 
er power of cohesion than that exist- 
ing among. particles of water. A force 
which could have pressed the Earth, 
however “plastic” her substance, from 
her very centre, would be more than 
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sufficient to hurl her whole host of 
oceans, seas and rivers, houses, barns, 
hen-coops, wood-sheds and “ kitchen- 
furniture,” men, ,beasts, “ creeping 
things,” babies and women upon the 
Moon—where they might settle with- 
out the dread of having to move again, 
as “the moon does not turn upon her 
axis but once in a month,” eh; gentle- 
men Astronomers? However, admit- 
ting that every thing in this quarter 
is sightly and sound, what will be the 
effect of the admission in another quar- 
ter equally important? If oblateness 
is the result of an excess of centrifugal 
force over gravity, how has it come 
about that the Earth, and the other 
planets by analogy, are denser at their 
centres than upon their surfaces, as 
is insisted upon? They cannot be so. 
Suppose the Earth to have been, in the 
hand of her Maker, a perfectly globu- 
lar mass of liquid lead, iron, rock, sul- 
phur afid sodium, the lead occupying 
the central space, the iron the next 
outer space, the rock the next, the 
sulphur the next andthe sodium the 
space at the circumference, according 
to their specific gravities. At the 
moment she shall be sent rotating 
from that hand, the five substances 
will commence working themselves 
outward, the lead with the strongest 
force, the iron with the next strongest, 
the rock with the next, the sulphur 
with the next, the sodium with the 
weakest ; so that, finally, their posi- 
tions will be reversed. Now, a force 
which could carry the lead, with a 
specific gravity of 11} through the dis- 
tance of 4,000 miles, could carry the 
iron, with a specific gravity of .7}, 
through only two-thirds of that dis- 
tance—2,700 miles; and the rock 
with a specific gravity of 2}, through 
only 2-9 of the distance—900 miles ; 
and the sulphur, with a specific gravi- 
ty of 2, through only 2-11 of the dis- 
tance—700 miles; and the sodium, 
with a specific gravity of 1, through 
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only 1-11 of the distance—360 miles. 
So our planet is entitled to, not only 
the one hole, along her axis, guessed 
out for her by Captain Symmes, but to 
four additional holes, the first one be- 
tween the sodium and sulphur, the 
second between the sulphur.and rock, 
the third between the rock and iron, 
the fourth between the iron and lead, 
the width of each of the five holes de- 
pending upon the thickness of the 
ring of matter outside of ft. We have 
taken the above named substances for 
the original materials of the Earth, be- 
cause they are found to be now among 
the most abundant of her ingredients. 
But suppose her to have been compos- 
ed of fused rock alone, or principally, 
according to the idea prevalent among 
geologists, still, with a velocity of ro- 
tation sufficient to cause a swelling of 
her equator, she must have become 
more dense at that equator than any- 
where else throughout her mass—just 
as mich more as her centrifugal force 
is greatér there than elsewhere. We 
make no account here of gravity, as 
will be seen, and for the reason that 
there is none of which éo make account 
—the centre of gravity is destroyed— 
rather, thrown away—by the centrifu- 
gal force, which now acts as a circumfer- 


ence of gravity, drawing the liquid par- 
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ticles towards it with a power propor- 
tional to their distances from it. Then 
the centrifugal force at any point of 
the rotating mass is the measure of the 
density of the matter at that point. 
The density of the Earth at the equa- 
tor is 2}; 1,000 miles inward, where 
the velocity is three-quarters as great, 
and the centrifugal force 9-16 as great, 
as at the equator, her density is 1} 
—not so great as that of sulphur ; 2,000 
miles inward, where the velocity of 
rotation is one-half as great, and the 
centrifugal force one-quarter as great 
as at the equator, her density is }— 
not so great as that of potassium ; 500 
miles from the centre, where the ve- 
locity of rotation is 4 as great, and 
the centrifugal force 1-64 as great, as 
at the equator, her density is 1-25— 
not so great as that of the lightest 
substance known, unless it be in the 
gaseous form. Here, again, “ Symmes’ 
Hole” is shown toa demonstration, 
with a diameter of not less than a 
thousand miles, arched with planks of 
a gossamer-like stability, containing 
an atmosphere, and—no, we decline 
taking it upon us to decide, at present, 
whether it is or is not inhabited. We 
shall wait for further discoveries to be 
made by the searchers for Sir John 
Franklin. 
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Covtp this primal catechism be 
grasped and retained like the West- 
minster, it would do for the slow task 
of life what Arkwright did for the 
cotton-pickers. Give to the soul even 
a temporary, platform, and we see it 
concentrating and strengthening; to 
actions a steadfast goal, and they 
grow manly and earnest. The secret 
of success is definiteness of aim; the 
inborn consciousness leads even un- 
christian and uncultivated minds to 
feeble struggles after a nucleus. The 
instinct peoples religious shrines with 
haggard devotees,sends Hadj to Mecca, 
Catholic to Rome,Gentoo to the Ganges. 
From another moral stratum it upheaves 
the master-workmen of every guild: 
the converting Whitfield, the profound 
Napoleon, the controlling Clay, the 
Poet Laureate, the skillful Stevenson. 

Remove the lens of purpose and ac- 
count at once for corruption, shiftless- 
ness, decay ; when government ceased 
to be the one object of Hellenic ambi- 
tion, when the divergent rays fell with 
feeble warmth on art, on poetry, on 
philosophy ; beauty feminizing where 
right had once invigorated ; death and 
decay followed, sure as cause and ef- 
fect. Bright, even in its frivolous 
ending, it leaves an influence as sub- 
tle as enervating. Contrast Goethe, 
the many-sided, with Luther, the stern 
pursuer of asingle idea. One reckons 
among his Uisciples those Epicures and 
Bohemians who feed drone-like on na- 
ture’s honey; byilding art-paradises 
over vice and starvation ; idolizing the 
good and the beautiful; while the 
other displays on his muster-roll the 
names of the honey-gatherers, the re- 
formers of vice, the purveyors of the 
hungry, the teachers of goodness and 
beauty. 

The constant tendency of civiliza- 
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tion is kaleidoscopic, but gorgeous va- 
riations are obtained at the cost of 
utility. Barbarism here rises in the 
might of oneness to overwhelm its 
multilateral neighbor. The wonders 
of time rise from the freshness and 
foam of the ouwtre mer, the giants of 
progress fram the cleft of a virgin soil. 
Epics are born ages before being writ- 
ten, centuries lie between Eve and her 
Powers. When men really think, they 
have no time to give to the thoughts 
themselves; sublime actions are no 
cool rehearsals, anticipating an audi- 
ence and applause. The loss of sim- 
plicity is followed by a scorn of enthu- 
siasm, a renunciation of absorption ; 
a prescribing of our most sacred mus- 
ings by the latitude of public opinion. 

Nature and brute force are ever at 
war with ideality, they crave the stern 
and stirring, and will have them at 
the price of war, misery, revolution. 
What motive can there be, unless it is 
the keeping uppermost of the old new 
riddle ? Quid est veritus? engraves it- 
self in steel on the face of each new 
event, and there is no (dipus to re- 
ply once and forever to the retribu- 
tive Sphinx, who watching with change- 
less eyes, cries out to each passing 
generation for a fresh solution. The 
Israelites writhed under her relentless 
questionings through long years, forced 
to turn back again and again on the 
gloomy track in pursuit of the mystic 
cypher. Had they found it for once 
and all, to be handed down with ark 
and tablets to children’s children, we 
might well kiss the print of those 
tired feet in the desert sands. But 
not so! With such glimpses of heaven 
as we never get, the Voice and visible 
Presence, they went into the promised 
land, their hearts full of pollution, 
their hands swift to shed blood: pass- 
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ing from one turbulent epoch to an- 
other, ever struggling under the night- 
mare of falsehood, seeking endlessly 
for the secret of truth. 

Reformations owe their ephemeral 
existence to this source. Some great 
grief, or fearful warning, drives us to 
take up the problem again, to solve it 
or die. Faith and prayer all at once 
make light in our darkness, and we 
seem to see our way clear across the 
Delectable mountains; but suddenly 
the glory fades, the precious certainty 
vanishes, and we are back again, fal- 
tering along the old dead level. Per- 
haps a French revolution wrecks the 
soul; wild passions plunge it into 
anarchy ; tender memories are washed 
out in blood—“ the hopes that made 
us strong” guillotined; and while 
thus crushed and blasted, the solemn 
query once more confronts us, “ What 
is truth?” calming with its sublime 
significance, comforting with its tran- 
sient disclosures. That grand World- 
reformation, which would seem to have 
fixed its converts on the firmest bases, 
was succeeded by an interval, which 
must have tried the faith of our Sa- 
viour’s most childlike follower. The 
sacred Word was made the instrument 
of horrible cruelty: vice took refuge 
behind the priest’s robe, and hate 
masked its hideous face in fanaticism. 

It was with the Christian religion 
as with individuals ; the purity of its 
early faith was stained by time’s 
breath: the deceitfulness of riches, 
cares, contentions, took the place of 
holy ecstacy, brotherly love, happy 
penury. Anxious eyes full of doubts 
began to look out from wrinkled 
brows, not doubts of God or heaven, 
but of truth outside of God, of good- 
ness under heaven. 

Childhood sees honesty in every- 
thing; but one sweet heresy after 
another is torn away, till manhood 
stands alone, nothing left to hang a 
trust on but the word of Him who de- 
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mands our perfect trust. But this 
phase is not reached at a single bound : 
seasons of faith and fear have alternated 
like January and June. We build 
more temples than the Greeks, and, 
faithless as they, turn to fresh shrines 
as soon as one is fallen. 

There are national cycles, when the 
people rise, an unit, and rush upon the 
question, as if vowing to rend the veil 
or perish in the effort: but in the ter- 
ror of conflict, the usurpations of self- 
ish men, the whirl and tumult, the 
motive is lost sight of, like a child 
swallowed up ina seething mob: we 
see malignant faces upturned, furious 
hands ‘striking out; hear demoniac 
cries, groans and wails, rending the 
air: covering our heads we turn to the 
wall, forgetting the broad, bright sun, 
the pure sky above the foul hell; fail- 
ing to believe that the angel we miss 
is still there, safe moving on; helped 
by hands, that pause in the tussle, long 
enough for that: lifted over hurtful 
things, borne above those wild heads, 
as pure and beautiful as when it left 
its mother’s knee, 

We entered upon our war at white 
heat, nerves taut, hearts throbbing, 
eyes ablaze, looking to Washington, as 
the ancients to Olympus, tothe Flag 
as never eyes looked to standard ; our 
statesman were far seeing, our gener- 
als matchless. Ah! could we have 
been taken then, and hurled against 
our recreant brothers, we must have 
finished its campaign at once. Instead 
of this were months of cold-blooded 
drilling; our capital stood revealed to 
us, not the arcana of freedom, but a 
den of rival warriors and wrangling 
politicians: the’gublic men whom we 
had revered, as only public men can 
be revered, forsook the first principles 
of patriotism, and walked open-eyed 
into treason’s arms: our nearest and 
dearest wilfully built up barriers of 
crime between our hearts and theirs: 
a new decalogue made perfidy a virtue, 
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perjury a necessity. Private villains 
took heart after a life-time of suppres- 
sion, and displayed a bold front of 
baseness: trusts maintained for years 
were quietly betrayed: good men 
grew dissipated and profane: vulgari- 
ty broke through thin crusts of refine- 
ment and rioted in coarseness: gentle 
woman ground her teeth and called 
for knife and halter: sons forsook their 
parents, while fathers cursed their 
children. In short, human nature 
opened so wide in all directions, that 
everybody stood back aghast and mur- 
mured the Pharisee’s prayer. 


Some order grew out of the chaos as 
the years went by, but the joy of 
enthusiasm will not return; the glory 
of triumph is deniéd us, for still we can- 
not find the truth. Were there some 
tenet to which we could cling 
with Puritanic obstinacy, we might 
take comfort, even in ill syccesses, for 
the thought that a whole nation hangs 
its faith on the same plank with your- 
self give miraculous aid and comfort. 
This was the sweet assurance that im- 
parted such courage at the onset: there 
were then no Republicans, no Aboli- 
tionists, no Democrats, no Peace men ; 
all were Unionists, and Abraham Lin- 
coln was our President. “ Unionism ” 
was a dearer word than mother or 
home or heaven, the hope of truth, life’s 
security. Now there are more shades 
of patriotism than of greens in the for- 
est, more confidential platforms than 
voters. 


‘*¢ Ah, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 

How in your very'strength you die! 

Even while your glow is on the cheek, 

And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faimt, the hand grows 
weak.” 


It is the disciplining of the national 
life. The saddest lesson that comes to 
us as individuals, is that which reveals 
the folly of enthusiasm: that ex- 
hibits our “lofty aspirations end- 
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ing in nothing, the arms stretch- 
ed forth to encircle the universe, 
and coming back empty, against a 
bleeding, aching breast.” As divine a 
thing as is enthusiasm, we live to 
smother it; most of our errors are com- 
mitted under its influence: an excess 
of happiness or exhiliration surely ends 
in blunders. Each sad experience 
goes toward extinguishing the fire. 
Heroes have pulses steadied, the bright- 
ness washed out of their eyes, the 
glow faded from the cheek. What we 
pant for to-day is received when it 
comes without a thrill; so ever pro- 
gressing, nq doubt we shall walk up to 
heaven’s gate in a quiet way. We 
gloried in the derivation of the word 
as we flushed the maiden sword, but 
who is not tempted to believe the in- 
fusion demoniac rather than celestial, 
when the glittering blade, each time, 
stikes backwards, rending and tortur- 
ing our own breasts ? 

There may be more than we think 
for in the heathenish worship of re- 
pose. That mortal whose “restless 
eye” betrayed him at the table of the 
gods, was the type of man, doomed to 
many sad quteti, before being fitted for 
death. The thought that “the depth 
and not the tumult of the soul is ap 
proved,” does not oppose the Gospel, all 
whose tendencies are towards calmness 
and organization. We do not imagine 
the apostles fiery, impatient; ardent— 
but cool, unhasting, grand. To many 
impulsive natures, the promised rest is 
not so much physical and intellectual 
repose as heart-rest. 

It is life, not death, that is cruel ; 
but it is its cruelty that drives us to 
the source of kindness. “ What is 
Truth ?” shifting, fleeing, carries us at 
last, by crooked ways to the one Truth. 
Had we the power to wrest and hold 
its meaning, we might gain an earthly 
permanence and stability, a selfish sto- 
icism, that like Socrates’ philosophy, 
would fail us at the last. Providence 
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designs that the faith of childhood 
shall have its resurrection. “It is 


sown in weakness, it is raised in pow- 
er.” The torpid aureliais blind and 


LIVING 


Tue American, who visits Europe, 


is struck with astonishment, at the’ 


various objects which arrest his atten- 
tion at every step. Immense galleries 
of art, stupendous palaces, gorgeous 
churches, and curious ruins, divide 
his admiration; he surveys at one 
moment a pile just built, and inspects 
the modern improvements and style of 
art. A fewsteps further on, he enters a 
building erected before the crusades. 
For the first week, he is in a per- 
fect whirl of excitement ; after that he 
is now a little at home, and “ takes 
things more leisurely ;” he has been at 
a hotel, and, let-me tell you, gentle 
reader, he has been at a very great ex- 
pense. 

Hotel-keeping is understood nowhere 
else so well as in the United States, 
and the traveller must not expect to 
find either the sumptuous accomoda- 
tions of the St. Nicholas, the marble 
halls of the Continental, the appetizing 
table of the Astor, or the quiet com- 
fort of the Girard. No throngs of com- 
ers and goers distract him, on his arri- 
val ; he is received by a bar-maid, in a 
silk dress, and a lace cap, who orders 
his baggage to the chamber he occu- 
pies, bows him civilly out, and then 
he must attend to himself, or ask the 
waiters for what he wants. No gong 
arouses him from his slumbers, no lux- 
urious breakfast with tea and coffee 
awaits his acceptance; no, he descends 
to the coffee room, and takes his meal 
at his own hour; perhaps he may see 
one or two at different tables by them- 
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ignorant, but the winged papilio can 
see and know, and still sport buoyant 
in the sunshine. 


ABROAD. 


selves, reading the papers ; he selects 
what he wants, and then goes out ; this 
has certainly one advantage, he can 
live luxuriously or simply at his own 
pleasure, and only pays for what he 
consumes, but the tariff of prices suits 
only a well-lined purse. The writer, 
while in London, resided at the Lon- 
don coffee house, on Ludgate Hill ; 
this was not a fashionable hotel, not in 
an elegant part of the town ; there was 
an utter absence of style about “that 
house ; the entrance was small and nar- 
row, the apartments badly furnished, 
the meals unpunctually served, and 
yet the prices were exorbitant; bed 
and chamber maid seventy-five cents a 
night, coffee room half a dollar a day, 
and other things in proportion ; a plain 
breakfast thirty-seven cents, dinner of 
soup, chop, and dessert, three-quarters, 
making in all about $2 75 per diem 
for very unsatisfactory fare. John Bull 
might take lessons from Brother Jona- 
than in the art of hotel keeping, and 
we are sure that the travelling public 
would duly appreciate the improve- 
ment, and pay well for their addition- 
al comforts. 


In larger and more fashionable ho- 
tels frequented by the nobility, the 
rates are still higher. An American 
gentleman dined at Mivarts, and paid 
a guinea for his dinner, and two for 
his wine, These hotels are generally 
well kept; the finest thina, the bright- 
est silver, and the most exquisitely 
got up linen are presented at every 
meal; the waiters move noiselessly like 
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so many ghosts; these gentry are all 
under the supervision of the head 
waiter, who pays a high price for 
his place, and leaves a deposit, for the 
use of the table furniture; they all 
dress in black, with white neck cloths, 
and resemble down-east Yankee clergy- 
men. 

But if the traveller purposes so- 
journing any time, in the greatest cap- 
ital of modern times, he will be as 
well accommodated in hired lodgings. 
These are tobe had in different parts 
of the city, and the prices vary with 
the locality ; a good apartment and 
sitting room may be had from $2 50 
to $5 a week, and the landlady will 
find meals at a reasonable rate ; wash- 
ing is charged at so much a piece, rare- 
ly by the dozen. 

The immensity of London strikes the 
most unobservant traveller, and he al- 
ways wonders how such a mass of hu- 
man beings contrive to gather a living 
from sucha small territory ; another 
thing equally strikes him—the appall- 
ing contrast between grandeur and pov- 
ty. In the American cities there are 
undoubtedly great extremes ; the den- 
izen of the fourth story of a tenement- 
house in New York looks with envy 
‘on fier wealthier sister, who lives in a 
brown stone mansion on the Fifth ave- 
nue; but the party residing in the ten- 
ement house has a vote as well as the 
opulent merchant in Wall street. He 
too,.in time, may own a handsomer 
house than the broker; his wife may 
even surpass Mrs. Jones in her satins 
and diamonds, and the former be com- 
pelled to live in two or three rooms 
—but it is far otherwise abroad ; hun- 
dreds, nay thousands of people, partic- 

ularly in London, rise in the morning, 
not knowing where they are to sleep 
the next night or be fed for that day. 
The entrance to*the opera-house, and 
the pavement are almost blocked up 
by these starving wretches, who come 
to gaze upon the frequenters of the 
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opera, and secretly envy the luxury 
they enjoy. 

Living in all parts of London is enor- 
mously dear, and house rents are at a 
corresponding rate, servants wages are 
considerably cheaper than in the Uni- 
ted States, but English domestics are 
better paid and fed, than the same 
class on the continent. The lacqueys 
of some of the great men receive large 
sums from the visitors. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gave his man £6 a year 
wages and offered him £100, for the 
door. 

Some of the establishments of the 
nobility are on the most princely 
scale, and the interior decorations are 
oftentimes more expensive than the 
royal residence. Several members of 
these families have appointments at 
court, or about the queen’s person ; two 
of England’s proudest duchesses, Suth- 
erland and Bedford, stand while the 
queen listens to the music at the ope- 
ra, it not being etiquette to sit in her 
presence. 

The streets of London are very in- 
teresting ; carriages roll on, pedlars beg 
your custom; in spring and summer, 
itinerant gardeners present the most 
exquisite bouquets of flowers for a tri- 
fle, the guards are daily reviewed in 
the park, and the foreigner can there 
see the most brilliant manceuvres, and 
hear the most exhilirating music. Men 
with birds strapped round their waists, 
and others perched upon their should- 
ers, vaunt the powers of their songsters ; 
old book-stalls, and curiosity shops, 
abounding in armor, rare china, old- 
time furniture, and lace, offer their 
treasures to the virtuoso ;i n fact, gold 
can buy everything in London, except 
a clear sky. 

A trip across the channel is a com- 
plete change of scene ; the two nations 
are entirely different. John Bull is 
gruff, silent, and thinks every stranger 
who addresses him, will attack his 

purse ; his continental neighbor speaks 
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freely to’ all, and seems to make the 
best of life. The French are much more 
frugal, and contented with less than 
the English, but then the contrasts are 
not so great between the two classes, 
the French nobleman is not so haugh- 
ty to his inferiors, nor does he live so 
magnificently as a British earl or mar- 
quis ; the French do not care so much 
for style, as either the English or 
Americans ; nor do they fear so much 
the, gu’en dua-t-on du monde ; they also 
enjoy society much more ; if a man or 
woman be well dressed and agreeable, 
he may live in a garret, and will be 
as well received as if he owned a pal- 
ace. In 1793, London was filled with 
the French nobility and gentry, who 
fled to escape the guillotine ; some 
worked for the milliners, others taught 
music and French, but none lost their 
spirits. 

Paris is far more alluring to the 
stranger than London; there are more 
vanity and expression in the every-day 
life. The French artizan has played a 
distinguished part in all the revolu- 
tionary dramas that have been enacted 
since 1793; he is intelligent, and a 
great reader of newspapers. The the- 
atres of Paris are very numerous, and 
well worthy of a visit. 

Food in Paris is very dear; all pro- 
visions and wine that pass the barrier 
pay a very heavy tax to the city. 
Many reside at Chantilly for the sake 
of cheap living. Few persons in the 
French capital occupy an entire house. 
Apartments are built for the accom- 
modation of families ; these generally 
consist of three bed-rooms, dining- 
room, kitchen, and closets for wood 
and coal. A very neat suite of rooms, 
genteely furnished, may be had for 
about fifty dollars a month, in a re- 
spectable part of Paris. Fuel is exor- 
bitant. Many of the poorer classes 


content themselves with a little to 
cook their food, and pursue their avo- 
cations in the cold. The Parisian ser- 
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vants are exceedingly careful and econ- 
omical, and well they may be, as prime 
articles invariably bring high prices in 
the French markets :-—Ham is commonly 
rated at forty cents a powpd, tenderloin 
steaks at fifty, coffee at fifty, and other 
articles in proportion. The servants 
rarely partake of these dainties. If a 
chicken be purchased, it re-appears on 
the table till it is entirely consumed, 
My housekeeper in Paris always had 
plenty of hot water, and cooked a 
dinner with two handsful of coal and 
a few splinters of wood. The price ot 
apartments depends upon their locality. 
A room in the fifth or sixth story rents 
for a trifle, comparatively speaking ; 
the staircase is common to all, and the 
porter receives all cards and parcels ; 
he also generally knows whether the 
inmates of the.different chambers are 
at home or not, and the time of the 
servant is greatly economized. 

The Parisians are not large eaters. 
Like the English and Americans, re- 
ceptions are frequently given by the 
most distinguished families, and coffee 
and cake, or Peau suciee, constitute the 
refreshments. Young ladies are kept 
under strict surveillance, and they 
never walk the streets, even going to 
or returning from school, unless under 
the protection of an elderly male or 
female friend. This is, however, the 
custom in all parts of Europe. Many 
persons, who visit Paris for scientific 
purposes, live at a very small expense- 
A dinner .nay be had at from twenty 
cents to ten dollars. All the lectures 
and scientific exhibitions in France are 
free, and at the cost of the govern- 
ment. 

Living in Southern Europe differs 
slightly from the system of either 
France or Germany. Wages are rather 
cheaper, fruit is plentiful, and is much 
consumed. Maccaroni is the standing 
dish at every table. Formerly there 
was an immense difference in the prices 
of all commodities, but the influx of 
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English, who go abroad for economy, 
has greatly raised the prices of every- 
thing. Still, by proper management, 
a family can live much better for the 
same money jn Florence, Rome, or 
Naples, than,either in Paris, New 
York, or Philadelphia. London, next 
to Canton and Calcutta, is the dearest 
city in the world. The Italians are 
frugal and make a little go a great 
way, but they will fleece foreigners, 
and have an idea that English and 
Americans are always very rich. A 
store-keeper invariably asks double 
what he intends to take, and the most 
atrocious productions are palmed off 
on the unwary as genuine antiques. 

Apartments can be had with board, 
in Rome, reasonably, but if taken in 
the spring a special stipulation must 
be made that the windows are not to 
be sub-let during the Carnival, or the 
landlord will take that liberty. 

A party of four went to the most 
fashionable restaurant in Florence and 
called for ice-cream, and the. bill 
was only a quarter of a dollar. A 
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party of three spent some weeks in 
Rome, had private apartments, table, 
and a baggage-room, and only paid 
seventy dollars a week. It is the cus- 
tom to make special bargains with 
dealers and tradesmen, and never trust 
their honesty. French is spoken in all 
the stores and hotels, and occasionally 
English. 

The customs in Southern Germany 
are peculiar, and demand a _par- 
ticular notice. Strangers are rare- 
ly admitted to intimacy with French 
or Italian families, particularly the 
higher classes. Their circumstances 
do not permit them to show much 
hospitality, and Americans labor under 
the difficulty of rarely speaking any 
foreign language but French, and that 
not well. Americans and English are 
also apt to make strictures on the re- 
ligion of the Italians, behave indecor- 
ously in churches, and handle works of 
art ; these all give great offence, and 
Italians, though they respect the lib- 
erty of this Republic, consider its in- 
habitants unpolished. 
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LINES TO A BOQUET. 


Sweet group of blossoms, bells and buds, 
First offering of our sunny land, 

And gather’d ’mid its ancient woods, 
By gentle maiden’s lovely hand. 


You bear us, in your various blooms, 
Glad gushes of delightful thought, 

-And pour around these silent rooms 
Odors with Eden incense fraught. 


These sorrel cups of vestal hue, 

Those crow-foots in their proud brocade, 
And drops of snow and violets blue, 

And bells of every blushing shade, 


Shall talk to us, in such sweet words, 
As only flowers or hope can breathe ; 
Such ministry good heaven affords 
To be the helpers of our faith. 





My Funeral. 


MY 


Near my bedside stood the dear 
doctor, his eyes upon the second hand 
of his watch, his fingers upon my 
pulse, counting its beatings, constantly 
growing more and more slow and fee- 
ble. I felt his interrogating touch as- 
cending the length of my arm. With 
an effort I half opened my eyes and 
saw him, his brow contracted as if 
absorbed in deep thought, give a nega- 
tive sign of the head, Then I heard 
suppressed sobs in my chamber. “ It 
is all over !” I said to myself, and sunk 
- into unconsciousness. 

Yes, it was all over; I had just died. 

How was it that a moment after- 
ward I was standing near the window, 
with folded arms, contemplating that 
lifeless, rigid object extended before 
me, and repeating to myself: “It is 
all over!” And if not with perfect 
composure, it was at least without any 
lively motion that I stood a witness 
of all those cares, henceforth so use- 
less, lavished upon what had been my- 
self, or rather, that part of myself 
which M. Xavier de Maistre designates 
under a vile name. 

I do not pretend to imply here that 
the mysterious personage, standing up- 
right and attentive in a niche in that 
chamber of death, was the soul of 
the deceased; let us not trifle with 
such deep words. But I had dwelt in 
it as it now dwelt in me; I was not 
its soul, [ was what the ancients would 
have called its simulacre. 

On examination, everything tended 
to substantiate my identity; I had 
preserved the form, the exact appear- 
ance of Pautre. I much prefer this 
appellation, “ ?autre ” (which besides is 
used by Plato), to that very distasteful 
one of M. de Maistre, the animal ! fie ! 

I stood watching, then, while they 
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were performing the neccessary duties 
to my body. Saddened by the specta- 
cle—for one cannotibreak off suddenly 
the connection of a life-time without 
a pang of regret at the moment of sep- 
aration—I left the chamber, passing 
and repassing through the house with- 
out the least echo of my steps upon 
the inlaid floors or through the corri- 
dors. 


My domestics had already begun to 
lay violent hands upon various little 
articles which had belonged to me. 
Possibly, having little confidence in 
my testamentary disposals, they were 
only thinking to secure some sacred 
souvenir of their master. 

I did not disturb them, and moved 
by a sentiment of curiosity, a little 
untimely perhaps, I passed into the 
street, without any need, thanks to 
my immateriality, of a porter’s services 
to give me egress. 

It was a fine day ; the heavens were 
blue, the sun was shining brightly, 
and, what struck me with astonish- 
ment at every step, the whole Paris- 
ian population wore their accustomed 
physiognomy ; all were engaged in 
their ordinary occupations, duties, and 
pleasures. One would have said that 
nothing extraordinary had occurred. 
And yet I was dead! 

True, the evening journals had not 
yet made the event public. 

I paid a visit to some of my friends ; 
a dangerous test, since there was noth- 
ing to reveal my presence to them. It 
was espionage of the highest school. 
Like the sun and the population of 
Paris, they were all pursuing their 
daily avocations, neither gayer nor 
sadder than on the previous day. 
Doubtless, they had not yet received 
the fatal funeral invitation. 
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The next day the horizon was be- 
clouded, the sun scarcely showed its 
face, the wind seemed to moan in the 
angles of the streets,a few drops of 
rain sprinkled the pavements. Paris, 
on that day, was really wearing an air 
of circumstance, at least, so I judged. 
The passers-by walked more staidly, 
with a more contemplative mien, and 
I noticed that many of them were 
dressed in black, or wore crape upon 
their hats. 

“The journals,. not only those of 
last evening, but those of this morning 
also, have spread the news,” said I to 
myself. 

As I spoke, I saw an individual un- 
fold his paper, examine it, then drop 
his hand suddenly and cast to heaven 
a look of reproach. 

I had no doubt I saw before me one 
of those precious, unknown friends, 
who set more value upon us, our works, 
and our glory than our most intimate 
friends, who are liable to grow envi- 
ous and irritable by association with 
a superiority which renders their defi- 
ciencies conspicuous by contrast. I 
approached that excellent man, that 
noble heart ; just then I heard him cry 
aloud : 

*“* Always on the decline !” 

I cast a glance upon the journal; it 
bore no sombre border, such as is cus- 
tomary on days of national mourning, 
and yet ! 

Turning my eye to the column of 
amusements, it rested there a moment 
by force of habit. Nota theatre had 
closed, and yet! 

With a mechanical step and pitiful 
mien I directed my course towards- 
my dwelling, when, suddenly there 
burst upon my sight a spectacle calcu- 
lated to compensate me amply for all 
the trifling mortifications inflicted up- 
on my vanity as a defunct. 

Black, black, long, long, thick, in- 
numerable, silent, stationed upon the 
pavement, obstructing the sidewalk, 
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extending even to the court-yard gate, 
barring the carriage way, surging like 
the waves of the sea, there stood a 
crowd, filling every nook from one end 
of the street to the other, in the court, 
high and low in the house, in the stair- 
ways, in the apartments ! 

A magnificent hearse, drawn by six 
horses caparisoned in black and silver, 
stood before the gate. 

Great was my surprise, I confess ; I 
ws nearly suffocated with modesty. 
My modesty was about to be subject- 
ed toa very different proof ! 

The cortege started on its way and 
I perceived a host of police officers 
charged with maintaining order; a 
company of soldiers headed by a band 
of music led off the march, while the 
rear was closed by a squadron of the 
municipal guard in full uniform. 

In asking myself what all these mil- 
itary honors were worth to me, a poet. 
I was forced to reply (all modesty set 
aside this time) that the affair must 
be regarded, after all, in the light of 
a national mourning. 

When the hearse passed before my 
eyes, new astonishment! Not only 
was there an enormous crown of lau- 
rel, interwoven with leaves of gold; 
surmounting it, but there were also 
decorations of all kinds, French and 
foreign, constellating one of the ex- 
tremities of the pall. 

For an instant I fancied there must 
be some misunderstanding; this mag- 
nificent funeral cortege had undoubt- 
edly mistaken the address to which it 
had been directed, and had come to 
bear me off instead of the high digni- 
tary for whom it was intended. But 
presently I heard them relating all 
around me that these honorary dis- 
tinctions had been voted me immedi- 
ately on the spread of the rumor of 
my approaching end. Besides, my 
chiffre shone resplendently from the 
escutcheon of the principal carriage, as 
also from that of the other carriages. 
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But the end of my surprises was not 
yet come. 

One striking fact penetrated me with 
the proudest emotions, by revealing to 
me what part I had played, all un- 
wittingly, in cotemporary literature: 
the four cordons of the hearse were 
borne by Lamartine, Emile Angier, 
representing dramatic literature, the 
permanent secretary of the French 
Academy and the President of the So- 
ciety of the Gens de Lettres. Men 
the most eminent in science and the 
arts, and my ex-confreres, the most 
distinguished writers of all styles, did 
not scorn to mingle in that throng ; 
black, black, long, long, thick, innum- 
erable, silent, which wended its way 
slowly along. 

And the heavens, grey and sombre, 
seemed also to have donned their hab- 
iliments of mourning; all heads in 
that multitude were bowed, and the 
chromatic notes of the brass instru- 
ments mingled dolorously with the 
dull, heavy beatings of the mufficd 
drums. ' 

Every moment new comers swelled 
the cortege ; in a thoughtless moment 
I also joined the crowd; I became one 
of that dense throng. After all, had I 
any reason to feel chagrined at the fig- 
ure | was cutting there? More fortu- 
nate than Charles the Fifth, thanks to 
my invisibility, I could participate in 
my own funeral obsequies without any 
necessity for dissimulation. 

When we debouched upon the Bou- 
levard, an immense multitude lined 
its sides; the shops and cafes were 
hidden by estrades loaded with specta- 
tors ; at the windows, and on the bal- 
conies were groups of beautiful ladies 
dressed in deep mourning; at the ap- 
proach of the body of the deceased 
the ladies showered offerings of flowers, 
and the gentlemen bared their heads, 
and I (such a thing probably never 
before occurred to a defunct) in my 
, confusion returned their salutations. 
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In the midst of my embarrassment, 
however, I thought I perceived a sort 
of little ball, of a purple color, rolling 
and bounding around the hearse. On 
examining it more closely, I discovered 
that it had asemblance of hands and 
feet and a little flat head, a kind of 
fingers, the whole causing scarcely any 
deviation from its spherical form. 

It was a sort of little red man, a 
deformed dwarf. What was he doing 
there? He continued to roll over and 
over by the side and in front of the 
hearse. Then I heard him utter 
shrieking cries and bursts of mocking 
laughter ; but this, however, did not, 
in any way, interfere with the general 
solemnity. | 

I know not why I thought of those 
insulteurs gages of ancient Rome at- 
tacking illustrious men during trium- 
phal ceremonies. I was astonished 
that he was thus allowed to execute 
his grotesque pranks, which he carried 
even beneath the feet of the horses at 
great risk of tripping them; but no 
one noticed him. Could he be, like 
me, invisible, and seen and heard only 
by myself. 

After continuing to advance for an 
hour, the cortege entered upon the 
less densely populated, as also the less 
aristocratic portion of the Boulevard. 
The estrades had necessarily disap- 
peared, and the balconies were far 
from presenting their groups of lovely” 
women bathed in tears. A shower of 
flowers no longer fell from the win- 
dows. The men still appeared with 
uncovered heads, but I was so distract - 
ed by the cries and gambols of that 
furious little dwarf that I neglected to 
respond to their salutations. 

Wearied with heat and fatigue, some 
of the.company lagged behind ; others 
had*abandoned the escort altogether. 
As we approached the common dis- 
tricts, desertions became more fre- 
quent. Some persons love to figure 
only before spectators worthy of them. 
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Suddenly the gray clouds which had 
hung over our heads obscured the sky ; 
a shower of rain succeeded, which had 
the effect of diminishing still more the 
numbers of the cortege. The martial 
music, the brass instruments and muf- 
fled drums were no longer heard, and 
the hearse (I noticed the fact with 
stupifying amazement) was drawn by 
only four horses. 

I was looking around for the cause 
when I perceived the little red man 
perched upon one of the missing steeds, 
and leading the other by the bridle, 
taking both away and laughing louder 
than ever one of his diabolical laughs. 

It seemed to me that he had grown 
three feet. 

The police officers and the illustri- 
ous bearers of the cordons still main- 
tained their posts, and if the rear of 
the cortege, still imposing, was no 
longer, as an hour previously, black, 
black, long, long, thick, innumerable, 
silent, [had the satisfaction of think- 
ing that the indifferent, the curious, 
the loungers, ever so ready to follow 
in the popular current, alone had de- 
tached themSelves, and that the value 
of the remainder was enhanced by this 
desertion. 

But I was still more surprisedat the 
disappearance of a part of our horses 
when, on quitting the Boulevard, we 
came upon an abrupt, pebbly ascent, 
furrowed with ruts and escarpments, 
in which the hearse was in great dan- 
ger of being overturned or buried. 
Several times the procession was com- 
pelled to come to a dead halt. 

During one of these stoppages the 
cursed dwarf returned, and not only 
detached two other horses, but, still 
worse, scaling the hearse with strong 
grimaces and contortions, he gave 
the laurel crown such a shake that its 
entire golden foliage was scattered to 
the four winds. 

A powerless witness of these sacri- 
legious acts, I veiled my face. I know 
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not how long time passed: when I 
looked round me again, the road, more 
hilly and broken, seemed like a desert 
land; the cortege, wonderfully thinned, 
had lost all its regularity ; many hats 
had resumed their wonted position ; 
the people were marching here and 
there in groups, regardless of order and 
talking of business and other matters. . 
I gained the head of the column. * * 
Misery! The laurel crown, the French 
and foreign decorations, the escutcheon 
on the hearse, the waving plumes, the 
police officers, the permanent secretary 
of the Academy, the President of the 
Society of Gens de Lettres, the mem- 
bers of an infinite number of learnéd 
and literary societies, the show, the 
pomp, the glorification of the cortege, 
all had disappeared as if by necro- 
mancy. There remained as an escort 
to Pautre only a faithful few, the en- 
durers unto the end, when finally the 
gates of the great necropolis were 
opened before us. 

Then, I must confess, my disenchant- 
ment was succeeded by a moment of 
very sweet emotions. 

My old friends, those whom death 
had gathered first in his harvest (and 
they were many!) all hastened to 
meet me, welcoming me with trans- 
ports of joy. They made merry over 
my arrival, but while yielding to my 
delight at meeting them again, my 
thoughts recurred to the loved ones 
left behind, and my eyes filled with 
tears. They, doubtless participating 
no longer in human weaknesses, rallied 
me upon my attachment to the other 
world. 

“Mourning over yourself!” said 
they ; and to make me ashamed of it 
they set up a boisterous laughter; at 
this, which the dead alone could hear, 
a multitude of graves half opened, and 
new bursts of laughter issued from 
them. 

The cemetery appeared to me very 
gay that night! 
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However, while abandoning myself 
to the revival of old affections, I recol- 
lected Vautre, and the last duties I had 
yet to fulfill towards it. Besides, [had 
no disinclination to hear the oration 
which was about to be pronounced over 
it. , 

I took leave of my old friends ; but 
it was now night, and the heavens 
were black; I was utterly powerless 
to find my way, and was groping help- 
lessly about when I felt a touch upon 
my shoulder. I turned, and recog- 
nized, thanks to the sparkling of his 
eyes, which shone in the centre of his 
purple visage like a pair of carbuncles, 
the little red man. 

“ They are waiting for you,” said he, 
in a voice which sounded likea cracked 
bell ; “follow me !” 

I followed him. 

F At the extremity of a yew-tree 
alley, gloomy and tortuous, trimmed 
in the style of the lawns of Versailles, 
stood a large, square building, whose 
angles were hidden bencath a massive 
drapery of ivy. A little portico in the 
form of a semi-circle, and decorated 
with a double row of low, fluted col- 
umns, led to an iron door, over which 
was this inscription : 
SILENTUM SEDES. 

The dwarf, who by this time had 
attained nearly the ordinary stature of 
man, and whose flaming eyes had 
served me in place of a lantern during 
my walk, struck five blows upon the 
door with his clenched fist, which re- 
verberated as if they-had been blows 
of iron. I begantoshudder. I hada 
foreboding of something unexpected, 
mysterious; something more than I had 
sought at the outset. 

Finally the door opened, and I found 
myself in a sort of temple, lighted at 
regular distances by torches resting 
upon pilasters of the purest Ionic, and 
of the most rigid simplicity. .A mo- 
saic with a black ground, upon which 
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were inscribed sentences in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew and Syriac, covered the 
area of the building. Before me, seve- 
ral statues, larger than life, formed 
two distinct groups. Where was I? 
My anxious eye peered into the re- 
mote, dimly-lighted portions of the 
edifice in search of Vautre and the 
remnant of our cortege ; I saw noth- 
ing to indicate a funeral oration or any 
funeral ceremonies ; nothing, if we ex- 
cept, at the foot of a stone estrade, 
five little coffins, of different sizes, 
placed in a row upon slender trestles, 
which I had at first taken for orna- 
ments in relief, a complement to the 
mosaic. 

With the most business-like air im- 
aginable, my ci-devant dwarf was at 
that moment busy placing a label on 
each of the little coffins. This com- 
pleted, he returned to my side, and 
bending close to my ear, said in a low 
tone: 

“Patience; your judges are delib- 
erating |” 

My judges! * * * I saw around me 
nothing but statues. I had supposed 
myself in a museum; was I before a 
tribunal, the tribunal des silencieuxr ? 
Was not that the correct translation 
of silentum sedes ? 

I thought of old Egypt judging her 
dead. Minos, Hacus, and Rhadaman- 
thus, of the Greek enfer, recurred to my 
mind. I believed I recognized them jn 
the three tall, bronze images, which, 
seated upon a curule chair, in an inter- 
rogating attitude, occupied the upper 
portion of the estrade. 

As if the enfer of our day had adopt- 
ed trial by jury, twelve huge marble 
men, chosen from all ages, all coun- 
tries, comprising a second group, seem- 
ed to assist them in their offices. Cos- 
tumed in either the Greek or the 
Roman style, they held in their hands 
a lyre or a roll of papyrus—all in{mar- 
ble, understand; but this did not pre- 
vent their being coiffured in an ample 
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their immobility, impressed me very 
singularly. 

The only person endowed with mo- 
tion in that place, solemn even to rig- 
idity, was the dwarf, the red man, the 
man with the glaring eyeballs. Con- 
stantly passing from one statue to 
another, sometimes frolicking, some- 
times utteringa crafty cry, he appeared 
to me a sort of link between those 
grave personages whose thoughts no 
outward sign betrayed. He might, 


with good reason, pass as the clerk of* 


that supreme court. 

Seeing him thus active, living, work- 
ing, I softened in my dislike towards 
him, and beckoned him to me; he ran 
immediately, saluting me with a very 
gracious grimace. 

“ Whom are they judging here ?” I 
asked. 

“ Yourself, master,’ replied he ; 
“that is, your literary merit. The ob- 
ject is, to assign to you your proper 
place in this necropolis of the arts.” 

I breathed more freely. And yet, 
what could I hope from the indulgence 
of bronze judges and marble jurors ? 
They would scarcely unbend them- 
selves to the subterfuge of extenuating 
circumstances; but I counted upon 
their justice, and I called to mind the 
splendid, popular, universal ovation of 
which I had been the hero on the 
porning of that same day, and this re- 
membrance reassured me. 

“Tf that is the case,” I replied, “if 
it is with me that they are o¢cupied 
now, what do these five little coffins 
contain?” 

“Yourself! at least your mind, divid- 
ed into as many parts as you have cul- 
tivated different arts and sciences.” 

And he pointed to the inscription 
placed on the lid of each of the little 
black coffins ; I read in succession the 
following titles :—Poetry,—history,— 
philosophy,—the drama,—romance. 

I was astonished at first ; then, upon 
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reflection, I came to the conclusion 
that this mode of procedure was both 
methodical and ingenious, and I was 
congratulating myself upon this divigs- 
ion, which could not but have the effect 
of enhancing the glory of an encyclo- 
Pedical genius, such as mine had been, 
when the red man, already returned to 
his post, cried out in a harsh voice :— 
“ Listen ! listen !” 

And, in the midst of a profound si- 
lence, which had been interrupted only 
by the few words we had interchanged, 
I heard issue from the marmorean lyres 
of the twelve jurymen an accord of 
dead and confused sounds more strange 
than harmonious. j 

Then the president of the tribunal, 
bronze as he was, arose; the muscles 
of his faee moved with a visible effort ; 
several times his lips half parted, then 
closed, without emitting any sound ; 
finally, he succeeded in articulating 
slowly this simple monosyllable :— 

“ Ps1 19) 

In an instant the torches were ex- 
tinguished, darkness reigned through- 
out the whole apartment with the ex- 
ception of the place where the little 
red man stood, whose eyeballs shot 
forth a palish light upon the five un- 
equal sized boxes, which some men, of 
real: flesh and blood this time, were 
carrying out. 

I alone composed the escort, and I 
followed after autre thus parcelled, 
stupefied with wonder at that decree 
as brief as enigmatical, the significance 
of which I was utterly unable to com- 
prehend. 

Having passed the group of trees, I 
looked around for the hearse: there 
was no hearse visible; nothing but a 
sort of omnibus into which some men 
were in the act of loading a multitude 
of little coffins. 

Then a shrieking voice, which I 
thought I recognized, cried out :—* To 
the common fosse !” 

And, whip in hand, with peals of 
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sinister laughter, the detestable dwar 
sprang upon the box. 

But at this unexpected, illogical, 
scandalous denouement, my indigna- 
tion rose to such a pitch that I awoke. 

Staring around me, I found myself 
at home, in my own room, in my bed. 
There stood the dear doctor, his right 
hand still resting upon the artery, his 
eye still consulting the second-hand of 
his watch. Seeing me smile upon him, 
he replaced the watch in his pocket, 
saying :— 

“ Fever mild, not alarming ; to-mor- 
row you will be around again.” 

“How long have I slept, Doctor ?” 

“Two minutes, twenty-five seconds 
—sleep disturbed. Where have you 
been ?” 

“Ah! my friend, it is a long story, 
prophetic, perhaps. I have just died, 


died and come to life again; I have 
been borne through all Paris in triumph ; 
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there were beautiful women at the 
windows, and I was marching in my 
own funeral procession in company 
with our most illustrious men and a 
little scarlet dwarf; I have been tried 
before a court of bronze judges and 
marble jurors.” 

“That will answer,” said he, inter- 
rupting me ; “ talk no more now.” 

“Only one word, Doctor. What 
does Psi signify?” — 

“ Psi? Well, if Iam not mistaken, 
it is simply a letter of the Greek al- 
phabet, the next to the last, the one 
before the Omega.” 

“T understand!” I cried; “in not 
rating me entirely at the foot they 
thought to palliate a little. It is infa- 
mous! I appeal from it!” 

“Come, come, keep quiet; continue 
to take, every hour, a teaspoonful of 
your medicine; to-morrow you may 
relate to me your dream in full.” 
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Sweet as the dew on Hermon,—to the ear, 
The sound of peace, when now the tide of war 
Rolls back his flood before the advancing year, 
And peace triumphant, mounts her flowery car. 


The din of battle ceased, the song of peace 
Resounds, and echoes thro’ the busy land ; 

Now industry, and arts and wealth increase, 
Sgattering the fruits of peace on every hand. 


Hushed is the battle-strife, and the loud roar 

From cannons’ mouths, that flashed forth fier y breath ; 
The cracking rifles now are heard no more, 

Nor clang of weapons on the field of death. 


The hands that erst the sword and rifle clasped, 
Or fixed the bayonet, or served the gun, 

Hold now the plough, or reaping-hook have grasped, 
For lo! the bloody work of battle’s done! 


No longer are the rifle-balls broad-cast, 
Nor grape, nor canister o’er fields are sown, 

The storm of shells, and red-hot shot are past— 
The scythe-like sword its reaping work hath done. 


Prolific seeds drop in the mellowed ground, 
The sword-blade rusts, and blades of corn uprear ; 
Where ponderous cannon carriage wheels went round, 
The lighter wheels of industry appear. 


The chains of slavery are asunder burst, 
_ Throughout the land is liberty proclaimed: 
Columbia’s shame, by which she has been curst, 
Shall not be in her future story named. 


Shut are the fierce war-demon’s sable wings, 

Rains have washed out the blood-stain from our soil, 
And peace in her triumphant chariot brings 

Wealth, honor, joy to her brave sons of toil. 
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Or all the public lecturers of our 
_ time, and place, none have attracted 
more attention from the press, and 
consequently the people, than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Lecturing has be-* 
come quite a fashionable science—and 
now, instead of using the old style 
phrases for illustrating facts, we call 
travelling preachers, -perambulating 
show-men, and floating politicians lec- 
turers. As a lecturer, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is extensively known around 
these parts; but whether his lectures 
come under the head of law, logic, 
politics, Scripture, or the show busi- 
ness, is a matter of much speculation ; 
for our own part, the more we read or 
hear of Ralph, the more we don’t know 
what it is all about. Somebody has 
said that to his singularity of style or 
expression, Carlyle and his works owe 
their great notoriety or fame—and 
many compare Ralph Waldo to old 
Carlyle. They cannot trace exactly 
any great affinity between these two 
great geniuses of the flash literary 
school. Carlyle writes vigorously, 
quaintly enough, but almost always 
speaks when he says something; on 
the contrary, our flighty friend Ralph 
speaks vigorously, yet says nothing. 
Of all men that have ever stood and 
delivered in presence of a reporter, 
none surely ever led these indefatiga- 
ble knights of the pen such a wild- 
goose chase over the verdant and 
flowery pastures of King’s English as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. In ordinary 
cases, a reporter, well versed in his art, 
catches a sentence of his speaker, and 
goes on to fill it out upon the most 
correct impression of what was intend- 
ed, or what was implied. But no such 
license follows the out-pourings of Mr. 
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intentions, and quite as bottomless are 
even his finished sentences. We have 
known “ old stagers” in the newspa- 
porial line, veteran reporters, so dumb- 
founded and confounded by the first 
fire of Ralph, and his grand and lofty 
acrobating in elocution, that they up, 
seized their hat and paper, and depart- 
ed, horrified at the prospect of an at- 
tempt to “ take down” Mr. Emerson. 
If roaring Ralph touches a homely 
mullen weed, upon a donkey-heath, 
straightway he makes it a full-blown 
rose, in the land of Ophir, shedding 
an odor balmy as the gales of Arabia, 
while with a facility the wonderful 
London auctioneer Robbins might en- 
vy, Ralph imparts to a lime-box, or 
pig-sty, a negro hovel, or an Irish 
shanty, all the romance, artistic ele- 
gance and finish of a first-class manor- 
house, or Swiss cottage, inlaid with 
alabaster and fresco, surrounded by 
elfin bowers, grand walks, bee-hives, 
and honey-suckles. Ralph don’t group 
his metaphorical beauties, or dainties 
of Webster, Walker, &c., but rushes 
them out in torrents—rattles them down 
in cataracts and avalanches—bewil- 
dering, astounding and incomprehensi- 
ble. He hits you upon the left lug of 
your knowledge-box with a metaphor 
so unwieldy and original, that your 
breath is soon gone—and before it is 
recovered, he gives you another rhap- 
sody on t’other side, and as you try to 
steady yourself, bim! comes another, 
heavier than the first two, while a 
fourth batch of this sort of elocution 
fetches you a bang over the eyes, giv- 
ing you a vertigo in the ribs of your 
bewildered senses, and before you can 
say: “God bless us!” down he has 
you, presto !—with a deluge of high- 
heeled grammar and tae storied An- 
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glo-Saxon settling your hash—and 
brings you to the ground by the run, 
as though you were struck by light- 
ning, or in the way of a thirty-six 
pounder. Ralph Waldo is death and 
an entire siud of pale horses on flow- 
ery expressions and japonica-domish 
flubdubs. He revels in all those 
knock-kneed, antique, or crooked and 
twisted words we used all of us to puz- 
zie our brains over in the days of our 
youth, and grammar lessons, and rhet- 
oric exercises. He has a penchant as 
strong as cheap boarding-house but- 
ter, for mystification, and a free deliv- 
ery of hard words, perfectly and une- 
quivocally wonderful. We listened 
one Jong hour by the clock, one night, 
to an out-pouring of argumentum ad 
hominem of Mr. Emerson’s—at what ? 
a boy under an apple tree! If ten per- 
sons out of the five hundred present 
were put upon their oaths, they could 
no more have deciphered, or translat- 
ed Mr. Ralph’s argumentation, than 
they could the hieroglyphics upon the 
walls of Thebes, or the sarcophagus of 
old king Pharaoh! When Ralph Wal- 
do opens he may be as calm as a May 
morn—he may talk’ for five minutes, 
like a book—we mean a common- 
sensed, understandable book ; but all 
of a sudden the fluid will strike him—— 


up he goes, down he fetches then. He- 


throws a double summerset backwards 
over Asia Minor—flip-flaps in Greece 
—wings Turkey—and skeets over Ice- 
land; here he slips up with a flower 
garden. A torrent of gilt-edged meta- 
phors, that would last a country par- 
son’s moderate demand a long life- 
time, are whirled with the fury and 
fleetness of Jove’s thunderbolts, After 
exhausting his sweet-scented receiver 
of this floral elocution, he pauses four 
seconds; pointing to vacuum, over 
the heads of his audience, he asks, in 
anxious tone, “ Do you see that ?” Of 
course the audience are not expected 
to beso unmannerly as to ask “ what ?” 
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If they were, Ralph would not give 
them time to “ go in,” for, after asking 
them if they see that, he continues— 
“There! Mark! Note! It is a malaria 
prism! Now then; there—here; see 
it! note it! watch it!” During this 
time, half of the audience, especially 
the old women and children, look 


around, fearful of the ceiling falling 
. 


in, or big bugs lighting on them. But 
the pause is for a moment, and anxie- 
ty ceases when they learn it was only 
a false alarm, only “Egotism! The 
lame, the pestiferous exhalation or 
concrete malformation. of society !” 
You breathe freer, and Ralph goes in» 
gloves on, “ Kgotism ! a metaphysical’ 
calcareous, oleracerous amentum of— 
society !—the mental varioloid of this 
sublunary hemisphere! One of its 
worst feeling-or features is, the crav- 
ing of sympathy. It even loves sick- 
ness, because actual pain engenders 
signs of sympathy. All cultivated 
men are infected more or less with this 
dropsy. Butthey are still the leaders- 
The life of a few men is the life of 
every place. In Boston you hear and 
see a few, so in New-York; then you 


may as well die. Life is very narrow: 


bring a few men together, and under 
the spell of one calm gepuis, what 
frank, sad confessions will be made! 
Culture is the suggestion from a few 
best thoughts that a man should not 
be a charlatan, but temper and subdue 
life. Culture redresses his balance, 
and puts him among his equals. It is 
&@ poor compliment always to talk 
with a man upon his specialty, as if 
he were a cheese- mite, and were there- 
fore strong on Cheshire and Stilton. 
Culture takes the grocer out of his 
molasses and makes him genial. We 
pay a heavy price for those fancy 
goods, the fine arts and philosophy. 
No performance is worth loss of genial- 
ity. That unhappy man called of ge- 
nius, is an unfortunate man. Nature 
always carries her point despite the 
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means!” Ifthat don’t convince you 
of Ralph’s high-heeled, knock-kneed 
logic, or au fait dexterity in concoct- 
ing flap- doodle mixtures, you’re ahead 
of ordinary intellect as far as this 
famed lecturer is in advance of gin 
and bitters, or opium discourses on— 
delirium tremens! In short, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson can wrap up asubject 
in more mystery and science of lan- 
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guage than ever a defunct Egyptian 
received at the hands of the mummy 
manufacturers !. In person, Mr. Ralph 
is rather a pleasing sort of man; in 
manners frank and agreeable; about 
forty years of age, and a native of 
Massachusetts. Asa lawyer he would 
have been the* horror of jurors and 
judges; as a lecturer, he is, as near as 
possible, what we have described him. 


ct 


+ 
TALENTS. 


GENIUS, TALENT, COMMON SENSE AND TACT. 


Genius produces, talent deduces, 
common sense acts from experience, 
tact from observation. Genius is char- 
acterized by imagination and inven- 
tion, talent by memory and deduction, 
common sense by judgment and de- 
cision, tact by discernment and dex- 
terity. Genius is original in design, 
talent is correct in conclusions, com- 
mon sense is right in judgment, tact 
is successful in accomplishment. 

Genius lives in the future, talent in 
the past, common sense and tact in the 
present, Projectors and reformers are 
characterized by genius, statesmen and 
historians by talent, diplomatists and 
politicians by tact. Genius is origin- 
ality, talent is originality reduced to 
practice. It is a second edition of ge- 
nius, revised and enlarged with copious 
practical notes. Common sense is 
originality, after it has been handled 
by. talent and confirmed by experience. 
Tact is the practical utilized. At 
one time, to say that the world revolv- 
ed on its axis around the sun, was 
original, and a genius first said it. 
Then this and other discoveries were 
handled by talent, and practical astro- 
nomy was the result. Now, to say 
that the world revolves on its axis; 


that the sun rises and sets, is esanaion 
sense; and to be up at one’s work 
when it rises, and through with it 
when it sets, is tact. The man who 
invented the rude plough was a genius; 
the person who perfected the plough 
was a man of talent ; and he who, by 
the exercise of judgment, uses the 
plough to advantage in cultivation, is 
the man of common sense. And the 
one who, by discernment, best hus- 
bands and improves the proceeds of its 
use, is the man of tact. 

Common sense may be compared to 
a building in which all the parts are 
well fitted together, without any orna- 
ment or architectural beauty; rather 
old-fashioned in its style, and one that 
cannot be added to or enlarged, but 
serviceable and durable. Genius may 
be compared to an edifice adorned with 
the most original and beautiful designs 
of architecture, yet badly constructed 
and of little utility. Talent, in erect- 
ing its building, copies the beautiful 
and original architecture from genius, 
and places it upon the strong and ser- 
viceable frame-work of common sense. 
Add to this building of common sense 
and talent, a cistern at the kitchen 
door, a well-cultivated garden, and the 
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comforts and conveniences of life at 
hand with the least trouble, and you 
have tact. We did not assign these 
additions to genius, for convenience 
and comfort seldom accompany genius. 
Genius generally has a sovereign con- 
tempt for tact, and tact regards genius 
with a mingled feeling of admiration, 
pity, and disgust. 
While speaking collectively of these 
qualities, we shall say something con- 
erhing the personal of those who 
possess them. It is a matter of regret, 
in the biographies and recollectjons of 
great men and women, that so little is 
recorded of their personal appearance. 
A minute description, from the color of 


_ their hair and eyes down to the size of 


their hands and feet, would, to say the 
least® be a satisfaction. Then we could 
have the person of the writers before 
us when reading their works. Not 
only this, but such minute description 
would better enable us to judge of the 
minds of those with whom we daily 
come in contact. It may be stated as 
a rule, to which there are many excep- 
tions, that men of genius are small in 
stature, delicate in their physique, of 
a nervous temperament and sensitive, 
irritable and changeable in their dis- 
positions. In their gait there is hesi- 
tancy, their heads are inclined forward, 
their eyes cast down. Men of talent 
have a larger and more commanding 
person, and are well balanced in their 
temperament and disposition. Their 
walk is regular and firm, person erect, 
and eyes parallel with the ground. 
Men of common sense are coarse and 
angular in form, with prominent and 
strongly marked features, of a well- 
balanced organization, and deliberate 
in speech and slow in cafriage. Men 
of tact are wiry in their forms, sharp 
in their features, restless in their dis- 
positions, cool in temperament, and 
quick and acute in observation. 

We shall first speak of common sense 
and tact, then of genius and talent. 


At an early period there was a com- 
plex theory about the senses, and 
there was a sense that was the common 
bond of them all, and this was called 
common sense. 

Then at a later period the term was 
used to denote the native qualities of 
all sound minds. Fleming says that 
it is that degree of intelligence, saga- 
city, and prudence which is common to 
all men. These words have gradually 
become restricted and elevated in their 
signification, and they now denote more 
than the degree of intelligence common 
to all men. 

It is that high order of sense that is 
characterized by judgment, discretion, 
and. prudence, and is not rendered un- 
common by originality and imagination, 
and the powers of memory and analy- 
sis. It is, in a word,a well-balanced 
organization. 

Isaid that tact is the practical util- 
ized. A man may possess common 
sense, but have very little tact. He 
may be practical, yet shiftless. Two 
farmers may, by the exercise of com- 
mon sense, judge that certain fields 
should be in wheat, and others in corn, 
and be cultivated in a certain way ; 
yet, in securing labor, in getting the 
produce to market and selling it, one 
will realize thirty per cent. more than 
the other. The one possesses tact, the 
other does not. The one is a good 
farmer, the other a successful one. 

Often tact is confounded with en- 
ergy —a moving power, not a quality to 
the mind. A man is said to possess 
great energy because he is known to 
accomplish a great deal in a very short 
time, when; indeed, it is the work of 
tact combined with energy. One may 
have great energy and accomplish 
nothing. This may be noticed in the 
lowest as well as the highest walks of 
life. One of two cooks will fly from 
the kitchen tothe dining room, and 
from the pantry to the cellar, and 
move ‘the cooking utensils and table 
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ware with almost fearful velocity, and 
her every movement indicate energy 
and industry, and you flatter yourself 
that you will have your dinner in a 
jiffy. . 
The other cook moves about with a 
slowness and exactness that is alarm- 
ing to a hungry man, yet the latter 
will have dinner over and the cloth re- 
moved before the former commences 
dishing it. The one has moderate 
energy with tact, the latter great 
energy without it. This is that kind 
of tact that exercises itself in the 
economy of tinfe. We now consider 
that other kind that. adapts itself to 
circumstances. Tact, says McCauley, 
is adroitness in adapting one’s words 
and actions to circumstances. Diplo- 
matists, politicians, speculators, and 
traders are characterized by tact. It 
possesses more deceit and dissimula- 
tion than all the other qualities put 
together, and hence is more successful 
in worldly affairs, for more or less de- 
ceit and dissimulation is generally es- 
sential to great worldly success. Tact 
is found in trade and commerce, but 
seldom in the walks of learning. Men 
of tact appear to the world to be bet- 
ter men than they really are, while 
men of genius are generally purer and 
better men than their lives represent ; 
for often the noble and pure senti- 
ments in the writings of men of genius 
are in strange contrast with the his- 
tory of their lives. 

I may define the man of tact to be 
he who best knows how to conceal his 
desires and necessities, and who acts 
on the principle that the true use of 
speech is not so much to express our 
wants as to concealthem. Now, Gold- 
smith and Talleyrand both said this, 
and this remarkable speech from these 
two great men, shows at once a dis- 
tinction between genius and tact. 

Goldsmith said it, and had no more 
tact than a goose. Talleyrand said it, 
and lived up to it. Genius possesses a 
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theoretical, tact a practical knowledge 
of human nature. The one possesses 
its knowledge by intuition and the 
study of nature, and the other from ob- 
servation and actual contact with the 
world. They both study human na- 
ture, but from different stand-points. 
They both observe closely, but the 
observation of genius leads to inven- 
tion, that of tact to the mastery of 
circumstances. Brown, by observing 
closely the spider’s web across his 
path, got the idea of the suspension 
bridge. Brunell learned the form of 
the tunnel under the Thames from 
the working of the ship worm. Watts 
got the pattern of the water pipes un- 
der the Clyde by observing closely tlre 
shell of an oyster. On the other hand 
men of tact, by observing closely, 
have ridden upon and controlled the 
tempests of revolution ; have been able 
to direct and govern the finance and 
commerce of the world. This, then, 
is the distinction,—genius possesses 
foresight: tact forethought. The for- 
mer has a sight into the future, the 
latter forethought concerning the pre- 
sent. 

Genius is derived from the word 
geneii. Talent originated from the 
metaphor in the New Testament. Ta- 
lents, in the plural, denotes the intel- 
lectual powers. Qualities represents 
only the moral properties, but often 
we find qualities used to designate 
either or both. Coleridge and other 
writers condemned the use of the 
word talented; and talents, to repre- 
sent the intellectual powers, was reluc- 
tantly brought into general use. 

Genius, we have before said, is origi- 
nal, possessing imagination and inven- 
tion, and talent analytical, character- 
ized by the faculty of memory and the 
power of deduction. Genius produces 
without the aid of experience; talent, 
by the aid of experience, does not pro- 
duce, but deduces. It has been said 
that there is but a slight width be- 
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tween an extended process of thought 
producing an image, partly based on 
experience, and the creations which 
flow from genius, almost unaided by 
the experience of the world; and we 
admit that there is difficulty some- 
times in distinguishing the works pro- 
duced by imagination from those re- 
sulting from the analysis of experi- 
ence: 

Genius, we said, was inventive, Men 
of talent may discover, but they never 
invent ; invention and discovery are 
often confounded. Every invention is 
a discovery, but every discovery is not 
an invention. Discovery owes its ori- 
gin to chance; invention, to reason, 
reflection, and experiment. It is true 
that discovery often leads ta invention. 
Archimedes, whenhis body overflowed 
the bath-tub, discovered—when he de- 
termined specific gravity by the appli- 
cation of the hydrostatic law, he in- 
vented. 

Talent follows genius as the reaper 
follows the sower, as the developing 
emigrant follows the explorer. Gen- 
ius is the bold and venturesome pio- 
neer, talent the man of civilization. 
Genius penetrates wild and untrodden 
forests, and “ blazes” the way for talent 
to follow; it endures the hardships 
and perils of new and unexplored 
countries, and talent follows after and 
reaps the fruit of its daring. 

Genius is inate, talent is inherited. 
Coleridge says talent, lying in the un- 
derstanding, is generally inherited. 
Genius, being the action of reason and 
imagination, rarély or never. Genius 
is a gift—talent descends from father 
to son ; a great genius will spring from 
the lowest condition. It is a rare in- 
stance to find the children of men of 
genius possessing the genius of their 
fathers, while families for generations 
inherit talent. Genius, being original- 
ity, is not inherited—for were it in- 
herited then it would not be original, 
since the father possessed such a mind. 
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D’Israeli thinks that genius is often 
inherited, but is unfortunate we think 
in the instances he gives in proof of 
his assertion. He cites the Zwingers, 
the three Villani, the Malaspeni, the 
Portas, the Stephens, the Whartons, 
the Burneys and the Miltons. The 
Villani were all historians of Florence, 
and historians are men of talent. 
Only one of them, Fillippo, the Lite- 
rary Historian, can be called a genius. 
The five Stephens, one of whom pro- 
duced the celebrated edition of the 
Bible, and the other the Thesaurus of 
the Greek language, were classical 
scholars, and men of talent. The 
Whartons, father and two sons, were 
statesmen. The Burneys - possessed 
genius, but was it inherited? The 
father composed “ Alfred” and “Queen 
Mab.” The son wrote for the Monthly 
Review, and the daughter, Francisca 
D’Arblay, wrote “Camilla.” Milton 
was a great genius, and his two 
nephews wrote good poetry, but all 
poets are not men of genius. Their 
verses did not outlive their generation, 
and this fact is sufficient evidence that 
they did not possess eminent genius. 
Is genius innate, or can it be ac- 
‘quired ? Is there an innate difference 
in the organs or faculties to receive 
impressions? Is particular genius the 
result of generation or acquisition ? 
We would not propound these ques- 
tions, had not Locke compared the 
mind to white paper, void of all char- 
acters. And the earlier Scotch meta- 
physicians concluded that genius was 
the result of circumstances and educa- 
tion, and Dr..Johnson defined it to be 
a mind of large general powers, acci- 
dentally determined by some peculiar 
direction. And Reynolds, after ad- 
mitting that genius may be the gift 
of Heaven, concludes that it may be 
acquired. These great men believed 
in the similar construction of all 
minds. That some were by nature 
great and some small, but that pecu- 
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liar greatness—eminence in any de- 
partment, was the result of circum- 
stances, education and accident. The 
result of their teaching is, that genius 
is general and not particular, which 
conclusion is contrary to the history 
of the mind. According to their the- 
ory, Michael Angelo, under different 
circumstances and educatlon, might 
have been a Bonaparte, and vice versa. 
Dr. Johnsoh further says: “ People 
are not born with a particular genius 
for partic¥Jar employmentsor studies ; 
for it would be like saying that a man 
could see a great ways east, but could 
not west.” “It is good sense,” he 
continues, “applied with dilligence to 
what was at first a mere accident, and 
which by great application grew to be 
called by the generality of mankind a 
particular genius.” 

The idea conveyed is, that both 
genius ard talent can, by great appli- 
cation, be turned into any channel and 
made eminent in any department. 
Now, could Wellington, by great ap- 
plication, have made himself Shake- 
speare ? 

That genius is particular, is estab- 
lished by the predilections of youth. 
Boyle says: “ As the sun is seen best 
at his rising and his setting, so men’s 
native dispositions are clearliest per- 
ceived when they are children, and 
when they are dying.” In childhood 
the mind is ingenuous—in death it is 
honest. Inearly youth the mind un- 
guardedly reaches forth from inherent 
prompting—in death it opens itself in 
confession. In childhood, the native 
qualities of the mind are seen in their 
pure, embryotic state; in death, the 
vestures of deceit and selfishness are 
thrown off, and we see them moulded 
and matured—not always developed; 
for we often behold only the stunted 
embryo of native qualities. 

Cicero beautifully says, “ Youth is 
the vernal season of life, and the blos- 
soms it then puts forth are indications 
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of the future fruits, which are to be 
gathered in the succeeding periods.” 
Now, if genius is general and not par- 
ticular, why is the artist, when a 
child, drawing faces on his slate, while 
the future general is careering ona 
stick horse, with a feather in his hat ? 
You may take the boy from the stick 
horse and give him the slate, and in- 
struct him in drawing and painting un- 
til he is three-score, and never make 
an artist of him. 

It is said that first studies influence 
the formation of the character of gen- 
lus; that men of genius generally 
study that in their youth for which 
they become distinguished in their 
manhood. This is generally true, but 
these first studies were from choice, not 
accident. In proof that first studies 
influence the development of genius, 
we are told that Marlborough read a 
military book when a boy, and that 
Franklin read De Foe. Very proba- 
ble ; but we assert that innate predilec- 
tion, and not accident, led these boys 
to read these books. The military 
book and the essay on projects might 
both have been on Marlborough’s ta- 
ble, and the leaves of the essay would 
never have been turned. If opportu- 
nity and study can thus influence, 
why was it that Petrarch did not be- 
come a distinguished lawyer instead of 
a poet, when his father burnt his 
poetical library and threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of his studying po- 
etry, and gave him every opportunity 
and facility for becoming an eminent 
jurist 2? Pascal was forbidden to study 
Euclid, yet he got a knowledge with- 
out much studying. 

Genius, then, is innate and particular. 
It is often varied, but universal never, 
Circumstances and education may de- 
velope it in one department, while dif- 
ferent education might have brought it 
forth in another, but not in any or all 
departments. There are three castes 
of genius: the ruling caste, embracing 
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politics, jurisprudence and the milita- 
ry ;. the philosophical caste, embrac- 
ing philosophy and mathematics; the 
artistic caste, embracing the arts, po- 
etry, music, statuary, architecture and 
painting. Now, circumstances and ed- 
ucation may develope genius in any of 
the different branches of each caste, but 
cannot change the caste itself. 

For example, Michael Angelo was 
both a great statuary, architect and 
painter. Washington was a political 
projector, and great general. Educa- 
tion made these men distinguished in 
these several branches. But educa- 
tion would never have made Angelo a 
military genius, nor Washington a 
painter. It is generally the case that 
the castes are moulded with but one 
perfect branch. And as there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules, we find a few 
cases where these castes are mingled, 
sometimes strangely, sometimes grand- 
ly. Liebnitz was a great philoso- 
pher, mathematician and jurisprudent. 
When the castes are mingled we either 
behold a giant—one approaching uni- 
versal genius—or a man of mediocrity. 
Generally where the castes are blended, 
genius is lost in the mingling, and a 
mind of mediocrity is the result, veri- 
fying the adage, “ Know a little about 
all trades—good at none.” 

Just here we will briefly notice these 
qualities in the female mind. The 
average of woman’s mind is equal to 
if not better than that of man. It is 
quicker, more active and more reten- 
tive. Woman attains proficiency in 
any art or science more readily than 
man, but seldoms attain the mastery in 
any department. Woman possesses as 
great fancy and imagination as man, 
but lacks the inventive powers of gen- 
ius. They possess memory superior to 
that of man, but have not the powers 
of deduction and analysis necessary to 
eminent talent. They are more adroit, 
dexterous and artful than men, and 
hence surpass them in tact. 
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shown in their management and con- 
trol of their households, and not only 
the household, but the head of the 
house also. Bishop Whateley, in dis- 
cussing the mental differences of the 
sexes, says: “ Though readily attaining 
proficiency in the various departments; 
women seldom reach the very highest 
inany. And this cannot be attribut- 
ed to any difference in education ; for 
it is found where the difference is on 
the other side: that is, more females 
than males learn painting and music, 
and many of them succeed* well ; but 
the tip-top painters and composers are 
almost all males. And the same with 
cooking. It does seem also that wo- 
men have but little inventive power. 
They learn readily, but they rarely 
originate anything of importance. I 
have long sought for some instance of 
invention or discovery by a woman, 
and the best I have been able to find 
is Thwait’s soda water. <A Miss 
Thwait, of Dublin, an amateur chem- 
ist, hit on an improvement in soda 
water, which enabled her to drive all 
others out of the market ; but besides 
this, some musical compositions, and 
some pretty poems and novels, are all 
the female inventions I can find. Mrs, 
Somerville is said to be one of the 
five or six mathematicians in the 
world, who understood the works of 
La Place; but she discovered nothing, 
And we cannot refer this deficiency in 
invention in any department to their 
not having been trained in that par- 
ticular department; for it is remarka- 
ble that inventions have seldom come 
from those so trained. The stocking- 
frame was discovered by an Oxford 
student ; the spinning-jenny by a bar- 
ber, and the power-loom by a clergy- 
man.” 

Genius, being original, is necessarily 
progressive. Genius is the motive 
power of all progress, and everything 
that is progressive bears the impress 
of genius. The hand of genius is seen 
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and felt in everything material and im- 
material, from religion down to the 
lowest avocations of life. It moves in 
church, in state, the bar, the army, in 
agriculture, in commerce, in every- 
thing. A writer* of some ability, 
says: “The government diplomatic 
posts, the army, the fleet, the bench, 
the bar and the church, are very honor- 
able and useful institutions, but they 
were instituted for the sole purpose of 
maintaining things as they are. Edu- 
cation, trade, agriculture, commerce, 
arts and sciences have for their object 
to render the world better than it is.” 
Now this is as cold and senseless a 
peace of materialism as is often met 
with. The church an honorable and 
useful institution ! Instituted to main- 
tain things as they are! We scout 
this fling at religion, for it is nothing 
more nor less. 

The writer makes the astounding 
assertion, in the face of history, that 
trade and commerce are continually 
making the world better; for history 
tells us that trade and commerce are 
corrupting and not improving in their 
influence. As nations have grown in 
commerce, they have increased in cor- 
ruption. “ Things” is a very general 
term, and above the idea of the writer 
there is a profane and absurd asso- 
ciation of the church, with the words 
“ useful,” “ institutions” ‘and “ things.” 

The church is not only progressive, 
but it is the source and fountain from 
whence flows all progress. Its influ- 
ence is not and never has been “ to main. 
tain things as they are,” but it is ever 
moving mankind‘ onward, through all 
the paths of progress, material and 
immaterial, to a higher and better state- 

The church is the highest and no- 
blest field for the display of this great 
quality of the mind. Spurgeon says: 
“ Genius is always marvellous ; when 


sanctified, it is matchless.” Are we 
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not indebted to the early church that 
the world is better than it was? Did 
not the early fathers purge the world 
of corruptions engendered by commer- 
cial wealth ? And did not the reform? 
ers place the world upon its present 
high road of progress and develop- 
ment ? 

The Bible is the text-book—the 
church the school—for all sound educa- 
tion. The Book is the first authority 
of the law, and a rule unto all armies 
and navies, a protector of commerce, 
and a model for art. 

Religion has ever been the inspira- 
tion of art; being perfect itself, it has 
lifted art to perfection. “ The truth 
that came from God and le@ to God, 
which served as a guide upon earth, 
and spake of a glory in heaven, quick- 
ened the soul of the artist to lofty 
conception. And thus, if the highest 
forms of art have risen round all re- 
ligions, so far as in them dwelt the 
universal light, we can easily under- 
stand how much more glorious were 
those manifestations which sprang 
from a revelation, perfect in truth, pure 
in beauty, and untainted in goodness.” 

“The Divine in the human, which 
the Greek sculptures have striven, and 
not in vain, to inscribe in lines of 
grandeur and beauty, was no longer 
the mere guess of a philosopher, or the 
dream of a poet; it stood forth as an 
actual verity, known in the experience 
of each believer; and manifest in the 
humanity yet divinity of Christ him- 
self. And this revelation which tran- 
scended in its brightness all the scat- 
tered rays of light, whence genius had 
before caught lustre, was henceforth 
to shine in the face of that Christian 
art, which, like its great Master became 
both human and divine.” Those who 
have read the history of our Lord as 
represented in art, will more readily 
feel the truth of what we have here 
said and quoted. 

Genius does not belong to those only 
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who make some great discovery, or set 
up some great theory, but is possessed 
toa greater or less extent by every 
mind that arrives at a knowledge of 
anything without instruction. And 
just here we may notice the distinc- 
tion between genius and ingenuity. 
Ingenuity possesses skill and contriv- 
ance, but is destitute of invention. 
Now, a mechanic, who takes upa trade 
and becomes a good workthan, has 
genius, but one who only becomes a 
skillful workman through apprentice- 
ship, possesses only ingenuity. 

It is often the case that a writer 
will advance the ideas of an author 
who wrote a century before, whom he 
never read, and perhaps never heard 
of; but the one is no less a genius 
than the other, for both are original ; 
dnd it is sometimes the case that 
writers will advance the ideas of those 
they have read, believing them to be 
their own. Goldsmith said that he 
was constantly puzzled to know 
whether his ideas and thoughts were 
original, or whether he had derived 
them from somebody else. But men 
of genius possess an individuality that 
always stamp even old theories and 
thoughts with originality ; hence it is 
easy to distinguish original thought 
upon a trite subject from plagiarism 
and literary parasitism. \ 

We will incidentally notice the dif- 
ference between the plagiarist and the 
literary parasite. The plagiarist steals, 
the parasite lives upon the bounty of 
others; the former extracts from the 
writings of others without giving cred- 
it; the latter makes use of matter 
that the labors of others have brought 
forth, leaving the reader to infer that 
itis the result of his own extensive 
reading and research. The parasite, in 
the language of Watts, never reaches 
further than the tables of contents. 
Give a man a library and let him pil- 
fer from the thoughts and ideas of 
others and you have the plagiarist. 
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Let a man have only a dictionary, an 
encyclopeedia, a book of Latin and Greek 
quotations, a miscellany, a few old re- 
views and magazines, and if he writes 
learned essays, you will have the liter- 
ary parasite; for you will find him 
quoting from books he never saw, and 
using quotations from foreign lan- 
guages that he can’t translate. 

The plagiarist, parasite and sciolist 
are certainly contemptible characters, 
yet there are many writers and speak- 
ers who go into the opposite extreme. 
The word plagiarist continually haunts 
them; it paralyzes their every effort. 
The dread of saying something common 
place destroys their usefulness. Such 
men’s writings are learned but not in- 
structive, because they leave out much 
of the basis of their own thoughts. 
They take it for granted that the read- 
er knows that which it is essential to 
know, in order to understand what 
they say. Hence, the learned are edi- 
fied, while the general reader is only 
mystified by their writings. The ob- 
ject ofsuch writers seems to be to con- 
vince the reader, that the writer has 
read a great deal, and that the reader 
knows little or nothing. 

Genius is of two kinds, positive and 
negative. Negative most nearly ap- 
proaches talent. It exerts itself to 
break down existing convictions, the 
result of which it generally does not 
clearly see. It uses its power not in 
proclaiming new butin doing away with 
existing ideas. Positive genius boldly 
proclaims new ideas, feeling confidence 
in its power to convince, and that con- 
viction of the new will do away with 
the old. Sometimes negative genius 
has the new light, but lacks the bold- 
ness, independence and force of char- 
acter to hold it up in the face of pub- 
lic sentiment. Hence it is constantly 
apologizing. Generally, negative ge- 
nius has the conviction of the falsity 
of existing ideas and theories, but has 
merely a faint glimmering of the new 
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light. For example, Servetus and Ve- 
salius were men of negative, Harvey a 
man of positive genius. The former de- 
nied and demonstrated the errors of 
the old theories concerning the blood ; 
the one merely hinting at, the other 
having an imperfect idea of its circula- 
tion, while Harvey boldly proclaimed 
his theory, and used his powers in ad- 
vocating and-demonstrating its truth. 
Men of negative generally precede 
those of positive genius. The former 
are stepping stones for the latter. 

Luther possessed negative, Melanc- 
thon positive genius. As has been said, 
no man was more capable of infusing 
energy into the cause in which he 
had ‘embarked, than Luther, but was 
of all men worse adapted to conduct 
it with moderation. In other words, 
Luther’s bold genius scaled and de- 
molished the bulwarks of Papacy— 
fearlessly rejected the doctrines, and 
exposed the errors of the old faith— 
convinced the people that the old sys- 
tem was wrong; but was incompetent 
to erect a new and perfect system in 
its stead. He extinguished the gld 
light, but erred when he came to se- 
lect materials wherewith to kindle 
the new. 

* Melancthon possessed every requi- 
site to render truth alluring and re- 
formation successful.” He was not the 
man to crush with a blow effete insti- 
tutions. He could not have broken, as 
Luther did, the power of Papacy, but 
that once broken, his genius stood forth 
to vindicate the work of Luther, by 
showing its results and benefits, and 
by trimming, developing and system- 
izing the new faith. Hence, upon him 
fell the office of writing the confession 
of faith. 

That the above may not appear in- 
consistent with what has been said of 
talent, [ will simply add that negative 
genius makes chaos of old ideas ; posi- 
tive genius builds a new system from 
this chaos, and talent improves, adapts 





and utilizes this system. The two 
former are philosophical, the latter em- 
pirical. 

Men of genius have been accused of 
vanity, conceit and love of praise. Tis 
true that the expressions of such men 
have led those of their day to thus ac- 
cuse them. But future generations only 
regard their expressions as a true esti- 
mate of theirown power. The verdict 
of posterity is, in the language of Ba- 
con, “ possunt, quid posse videntur.” 

Meh of talent love the praise and ap- 
plause of the world. We have said 
that talent lives in the past, genius: in 
the future. The former, governed by 
the experience of the past, governs the 
present, and receives its meed of praise 
from: its own generation, while genius, 
looking into the future, is regardless 
of public praise ; seeking to establish 
truth, it rests its fame on the verdict 
of posterity. 

Goldsmith says: “The rewards of 
mediocrity are immediately paid, those 
attending excellence paid in reversion. 
In a word, the little mind. that loves it- 
self, will write and think with the 
vulgar, but the great mind will be 
bravely eccentric, and scorn the beaten 
road from universal benevolence.” The 
word eccentric as used here means in- 
dividuality. But it is true that men 
of genius are eccentric in the ordinary 
acceptation of this word. This eccen- 
tricity is in some cases the fungous 
growth of individuality ; in other cases 
it results from a want of common 
sense. That which results from in- 
dividuality is discovered in the style of 
writing and speaking and in the man- 
ners, That which results from a want 
of common sense is diseovered in the 
practical affairs of life. For instance, 
the learned man was eccentric for a 
want of common sense, who, when one 
rushed into his library, exclaiming; 
“ Your house is on fire!” with a vexed 
countenance, replied, “ go to my wife— 
these matters all belong to her.” And 
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that other great man, who it is said 
cut a large semi-circle under his door 
for his old cat to pass in and out, and 
cut another small one by it for the 
kittens. The peculiar andodd manners 
and style of men of genius result from 
excessive individuality. 

Eccentricity is a blemish, not a 
bright spot, as some suppose, in the 
character of genius ; for those who are 
most truly great are most natural. °Tis 
true that great minds possess individu- 
ality, but genuine individuality is al- 
ways natural. 

Men ofthe greatest genius deplored 
their eccentricities, as they in a great 
measure destroyed their psefulness. 
Some young people delight to be called 
eccentric, and give way tosuch tentlen- 
cies instead of struggling against them. 
Then there are others who affect eccen- 
tricity. The latter are positively in- 
sufferable ; they make themselves rid- 
iculous on all occasions, and are con- 
stantly mortifying their friends—if in- 
deed they have any. This affectation 
of eccentricity, in trying to be unnatur- 
al, has to some extent brought a re- 
proach upon learning; for a young 
woman hesitates to marry ascholar, for 
fear she may come to want, and a young 
man dreads a highly-educated woman, 
for fear that he may get a blue-stock- 
ing for a wife. 

Men of genius are generally preco- 
cious, men of talent slow in youth. 
For the former deals with theories—is 
moved by imagination; and theories 
originate.in early life, and imagination 
is most vivid in youth. Talent deals 
with the accumulated result of theo- 
ries, and must have experience to 
judge, and experience only comes with 
years. 

Men of talent possess equality of 
temperament, while genius, possessing 
great fancy and imagination, is irrita- 
ble and capricious. Hence the former 


are much more reliable than the lat- 
ter. 


Genius is often great one mo- 
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ment and ridiculous the next. 
would seem natural; for where there 
, is a peak piercing the clouds, there is a 
corresponding deep, dark valley at its 


base. Goldsmith notes this and turns 
it to the advantage of genius, and 
draws an excellent parallel between 
these two qualities. He says: “ Men 
are now content with being prudently 
in the right. Though not the way to 
make new acquisitions, it must be own- 
editis the best method of securing 
what we have ; yet this is certain, that 
the writer who never deviates, who 
never hazards a-new thought, ora new 
expression, though his friends may 
compliment him on his sagacity, though 
criticism lifts its feeble voice in his 
praise, will seldom arrive at any degree 
of perfection. The way to acquire 
lasting esteem, is not by the fewness 
of a writer’s faults, but the greatness of 
his beauties, and our noblest works are 
generally most replete with both. An 
author who would be sublime often 
runs his thoughts into burlesque, yet 
I can readily pardon his mistake ten 
times for once succeeding. True genius 
walks along a line; and perhaps our 
greatest pleasure is in seeing it so near 
falling, without being actually down.” 

The conversation of genius is bril- 
liant and engaging, that of talent enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The memory of talent, with its 
powers of analysis of the past and pre- 
sent, is more entertaining than the un- 
certain brilliancy of originality. Pem- 
berton says: “ Inventors seem to treas- 
ure up in their own minds what they 
have found out, after another man- 
ner than those do the same things that 
have not this inventive facuity. The 
former, when they have occasion to 
produce their knowledge, are in some 
way obliged immediately to investi- 
gate part of what they want. For this 
they are not equally fit at all times 
and thus it has often happened that 

uch as retain things by reason of a 
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strong memory have appeared off-hand 
more expert than the discoverers them- 
selves.” Genius loves solitude, and 
solitude gives the mind a melancholy 
cast. It reflects and meditates much 
which produces absent-mindedness. It 
has strong fancy, which renders it ex- 
travagant and unreliable. Hence it is 
in turn gloomy, melancholic, vivacious 
and fanciful, capricious and extray- 
agant. These fitful humors give to 
men of talent, and sometimes of 
mediocrity, the advantage in con- 
versation. We are told that Dante in 
conversation was taciturn or satirical, 
Butler, sullen and caustic—Grey and 
Alfieri seldom talked or smiled—Des- 
cartes and Franklin were silent—Rous- 
seau was trite—Addison and Moliere 
only observers—Dryden, slow and 
dull—Hogarth and Swift gross and 
asper—Smeaton, warm to repulsive- 
ness—Dr. Johnson, uncouth—Buffon, 
,coarse and careless—Cowley, embar- 
rassed—Barry, profane, and Newton, 
without memory or readiness—Chau- 
ser and De Fontaine, unentertaining— 
Tasso, thoughtful and melancholic, and 
Burns, indiscreet—Curran, Pitt, Burke, 
Hume, Montbelliard, Killigrew and 
Madame DeStael, are reckoned among 
the finest, if not the best conversa- 
tionalists the world has produced. 
The man who speaks and converses 
well, seldom writes well. “It is 
remarkable,” says D’Israeli, “ that the 
conversationalist has rarely proved to 


be the able writer. He whose fancy 


is susceptible of excitement in the 
presence of his auditors, making the 
minds of men run with his own, seiz- 
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ing on the first impressions, and touch- 
ing the shadows and outlines of things, 
with a memory where all lies at hand, 
quickened by habitual association, and 
varying with all those’ extemporary 
changes and fugitive colors, which 
melt away in the rainbow of conversa- 
tion; with that wit, which is only wit 
in one place, and for a time; with that 
vivacity of animal spirits, which often 
exists separately from the more retired 
intellectual powers,—this man can 
strike out wit by habit, and pour 
forth a stream of phrases, which: has 
sometimes been imagined to require to 
be written down to be read with the 
saine delight with which it was heard ; 
but he can’t print his tone, nor his air 
and manner, nor the contagion of his 
hardihood. All the time we were pot 
sensible of the flutter of his ideas, the 
incoherence of his transitions, his 
vague notions, his doubtful assertions, 
and his meagre knowledge. <A pen is 
the extinguisher of this luminary.” 
Our space will not permit us to com- 
pare the genius of antiquity with the 
genius of the present, nor to speak 
comparatively of the talents of the dif- 
ferent nations of modern times. We 
will only say that the genius of anti- 
quity is generally under-estimated. 
Ours is truly the age of invention, but 
many boast extravagantly, seeming to 
be forgetful that we are indebted to 
antiquity for the screw, the rudder, the 
wheel, double pulley, and many of our 
most useful inventions. Of modern 
nations, we will only add, that Eng- 
land is characterized by talent, the 
Continent and America by genjus. 
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THE WOODS. 


** Mark the sable woods, 

That shade sublime yor mountain’s nod- 
ding brow ; 

With what religious awe the solemn scene 

Commands your steps! as if the reverend 
form 

Of Minos, or of Numa should forsake 

The Elysian seats, and down the embow- 
ering glade, 

Move to your pausing eye.” 

Puriny assures us that Minerva, as 
well as Diana, dwells amid the forests, 
and Akenside, above, finely alludes to 
the religious feelings which the woods, 
as they boldly stretch up the summit 
of a lofty mountain, inspire in the be- 
holder. Trees have always been vene- 
rated. From the time of Abraham to 
that of Constantine, pious pilgrimages 
were made to the oaks of Mamre, near 
Hebron, whilst the surrounding nations 
of the Jews dédicated trees and groves 
to their deities. Amid the woods of 
Etruria, Numa sought refuge from the 
cares of a new, and, until his reign, 
turbulent people; and it was Numa 
who first erected a temple to Peace 
and Faith. 


The consecration of groves was com- 


mon among the Jews, and Abraham 
himself planted a grove in Beer-sheba, 
worshipping there. Moses, however, 
forbade the custom, and Ezekiel and 
Hosea reproved it. In such esteem did 
they hold the cedars of Lebanon, that 
one of the most fearful threats of Sen- 
nacherib was that he would level these 
beautiful trees to the ground. 

The temples of the Greeks were 
mostly built in groves. Tacitus in- 


forms us, that the first part in conse- 
crating the Roman capital, consisted 
in the soldiers entering with boughs of 





trees, and then the vestal virgins, at- 
tended by boys and girls, sprinkled 
the floor with spring, brook and river 
water. 


The oratories of the Jews were sur- 


‘rounded by olive trees, whilst in the 


deepest. recesses of the forests, the 
Druids of Gaul, Britain and Germany, 
were accustomed to sacrifice. Virgil, 
describing Elysium as filled with the 
most luxuriant gifts of nature, also re- 
presents that the highest bliss of the 
happy spirits, is to repose on flowery 
banks, or to wander among its shady 
groves. The Icelanders believe that 
upon the summit of Boula, a mountain 
which no foot has yet ascended, ther¢ 
is a cavern, opening to a paradise’ of 
never-fading verdure, delightfully shad- 
ed by trees, and abounding in large 
flocks of sheep. Weknow that our 
boasted Anglo-Saxon race once wor- 
shipped trees, because of Canute’s hay- 
ing forbidden this species of idolatry 
among them. When a native of Java 
has achild born, he immediately plants 
a cocoa-nut tree, which, adding every 
year a circle toits growth, indicates 
the age of the trees, and by this means 
the age of the child. He, in conse- 
quence, regards the tree with affection 
all the rest of his life. The Tartar di- 
viners assure that whoever plant trees, 
will enjoy life toan advanced age. We 
Christians dress our houses and church- 
es with holly, bay, and cedar, as it 
were, to welcome the Nativity of our 
Saviour, and we sing the carols of the 
Advent, and we place in our dwellings 
the “ Christmas Tree,” with the ever- 
greens—beautiful emblems of that 
brighter and unfading world, where 
Christ has gone to prepage endless 
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mansions of bliss, joy and happiness 
for his faithful followers. 

The use the poets have made of 
trees is very striking, beautiful and 
important. Old Homer frequently em- 
bellishes his subjects with them; and 
no passage in the Illiad is more fine 
than where he compares the falling of 
leaves and shrubs to the fall and reno- 
vation of ancient families. Such illus- 
trations are frequent in the sacred 
writings. Says the author of Eccle- 
siastes, “I am exalted like a cedar in 
Lebanon,” and “as a cypress tree up- 
on the mountain of Hermon. I was 
exalted like a palm tree in Engeddi, 
and as a rose plant in Jericho; as a 
turpentine tree I stretched out my 
branches, and my branches are the 
branches of honor and grace.” In the 
Psalms, there is a fine allegory, where 
the vine is made to represent the peo- 
ple of Israel. 

How beautiful is the passage in 
Ossian, of Malvina’s lamentation for 
Oscar: “I was a lovely tree in thy 
presence, Oscar, with all my branches 
round me; but thy death came like a 
blast from the desert, and laid my 
green head low; the spring returned 
with its showers, but no green leaf of 
mine arose.” Again, when Ossian is old, 
blind and weary, and almost with- 
out friends, he compares himself to a 
tree, dried up and decayed: “ But 
Ossian is a tree that is withered ; its 
branches are blasted and bare; no 
green leaf covers its boughs ; from its 
trunk no young shoot is seen to 
spring ; the breeze whistles in its gray 
moss; the blast shakes its head of age ; 
the storm will soon overturn it, and 
strew all its dry branches with thee, 
oh Dermid! and with all the rest of 
the mighty dead, in the green-winding 
vale of Cona.”  Phocian, one day 
hearing an orator promise many fine 
things to the Athenians, exclaimed: 
“T think I now see a cypress tree; in 
its leaves, its branches, and in its 
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height it is beautiful, but, alas! it 
bears no fruit.” Very beautiful, too, 
is the metaphor, with some delicate 

flattery, where Horace represents the 

glory of Ceesar’s house like a tree rising 

slowly from its seed, and after several 

ages, spreading its branches to the 

heavens—there towering with as much 

dignity in the forest, as did Marcellus 

above all other youths. Dr. Blair 

compares a good man to an oak, whose 

branches the tempest may indeed bend, 

but whose root it can never touch—a 

tree which may be occasionally strip- 

ped of its leaves and blossoms, but 
which still maintains its place, and in 

due season will flourish anew. 

Mythologists have supposed trees to 
be the residence of inferior deities, 
and beautiful are some of the fictions 
which have arisen from this notion. 
Not to mention any from the ancients, 
and far superior to those of Ovid, is that 
of Tasso, ‘where he describes Rinaldo 
as living in an enchanted woods—a 
large myrtle surrounded by a hundred 
smaller ones. As he approaches, the 
air resounds with strains of enchant- 
ing music—eyery tree opens, disclosing 
nymphs of seraphic beauty, who, form- 
ing into a circle, welcome him to their 
enchanted grove, with songs of plea-. 
sure and delight. 

Thus is it that the forest, from time 
immemorial, has been the theme of 
song, and to this day the sylvan soli- 
tude is the magic spell of romance. 
And truly, what can be compared to 
the forests? It is nature’s own sanc- 
tuary. From its ever-green moss, and 
its flowers, are shed a balmy freshness, 
whilst leaves, dew-drops and sunbeams 
seem mysteriously to dance through 
the branches, and conduct the mind by 
an invisible power into the realm of 
wonders. Such is the forest, the laby- 
rinth of fairy tale and fable—the si- 
lent retreat of useful, solitary thought. 

The oak is the aboriginal tree of 
Europe, and early was reyerenced as 
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the Tree of Life, the precious gift’ of 
the Great Father. Its fruit appeased 
the hunger of the wandering hordes on 
the shores of Greece; in its trunk 
they found a dwelling; from beneath 
its roots sprang the rivulet that gave 
them drink. 

The Greeks and Romans consecrated 
the oak to the gods of Olympus, as 
from its nestling branches were heard 
the voices of the future. In the oak- 
tops, the German and the Scandina- 
vian beheld the abode of the god of 
tlfunder, whilst their priests cherished 
the sacred mistletoe, strangely growing 
on its trunk. There was no tree for 
bold, irregular beauty, which could be 
compared to it; nor any offering such 
efficient services for the first wants of 
man—the house of the living, the coffin 
for the dead—the ship which conveyed 
the daring crusader, and the spear for 
the hunter’s arm. To cherish it was a 
solemn duty, and the Anglo-Saxon al- 
phabet beautifully says of it: 


‘On the land the oak is, 
To the children of men, 
For the flesh a depository ; 
It travels often 
Over the path of the waterfowl, 
Exploring the lake. 
Let each one possess an oak— 
The noble tree !”’ 

Luxuriance and vigor unite in its 
growth, from the far-reaching root to 
the firm, shield-like leaf. There stands 
the oak, the tree of strength, the mon- 
arch of the forest, (quercus robur), 
with its daring, zigzag branches, and 
grand crookedness of stem. This is 
the hoar king of the forest, to whom 
the eagle resorts, and heroes take for 
anexampie. How fitting and ingeni- 
ous the device of the English kings 
when théy ascended the throne, to 
select an oak to bear their name, and 
carry it down to coming generations. 

The heroic nature of the tree seems 
to be proclaimed by an other circum- 
stance: it is seldom seen in a crowd ; 
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mostly standing alone, or mingled 
with other trees of different foliage. 
In low plains, it is often associated 
in fine groups, and forms a picture for 
the painter. Such a beautiful sight 
have we seen in the “ Live Oak Plan- 
tation,” as it is called, belonging to 
the United States, along Santa Rosa 
Sound, Florida. This sheet of water 
extends some twelve amidst 
meadows of luxuriant green, with 
clear, white sandy shores. Here and 


miles 


there, the stag, but seldom disturbed, 


raises his proud antlers, as if listening 
to cries from ‘afar. As our little self- 
moving steamer passed along, pleasant 
peeps were obtained between the 
dark, grotesque, zigzag trunks, while 
through the deep, solemn masses of 
green foliage, there glided silently the 
golden sunbeams. 

On the mountains, however, we have 
seen the oak in all its native grandeur, . 
and amidst our aboriginal Alleghanies. 
There you may behold those monarchs, 
whose age is a thousand years. Reu- 
bens’ and other pencils have painted 
such. Far above Nature’s walls of 
rock, the roots gripe with distorted 
grasp, deep into the stony ribs, as if 
they would cleave the earth. Then, 
the noble tree shoots and grows up- 
wards out of the earth, slowly, but of 
gigantic size, even unto the pathway 
of the clouds. Like impenetrable ar- 
mor, the deeply-scarred bark fastens 
itself around the body and limbs of 
the giant of the woods. The knotty 
branches show great strength, and 
when the boisterous north wind hurls 
his darts against the iron trunk, the 
shaggy covering of moss, lining its 
sides with a dense shield, wards off the 
strong blows. Up here, the monarch 
of the mountain has planted his foot, 
—a giant hero, admirably equipped, 
and rejoicing to fight the battle of the 
clouds with A®olus and his wild com- 
batants ;—while, from below, the ever- 
green ivy and the honeysuckle climb 
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and twine around the stem, and the 
robin and the blackbird sing fresh 
songs amid its branches. 

Such is our American oak. It has 
seen our native Indians, Columbus and 
Hudson, with the earliest colonists. It 
still stands, proud and green, but there 
are few like it, by which we may 
count back the boundary marks of 
past history. In our land the fatal axe 
is too unsparingly wielded against 
what is planted by the hand of Na- 
ture, and we say, “ Woodman, spare 
that tree.” Old England, so poor in 
forests, does differently—she shows 
great veneration for these truthful 
witnesses of the past. Proud is she 
of her oaks, and has a right to be so. 
In Sherwood Forest to this day stands 
the tree under whose branches King 
John gave audience, and perhaps in 


his time it was centuries old. There 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Very pale and still sat Emo Cline, 
while her parents were holding the 
momentous consultation. Theresa, 
close beside, with many a little caress- 
ing gesture testifying her sympathy, 
endeavored to revive her failing cour- 
age ; painting, in glowing terms, their 
mutual delight in the enjoyment of a 
much closer communion than had ever 
been granted them before. Emo look- 
ed and understood. A pleased glow 
fluttered on the delicate cheek. Oh, 
what joy! And wasitsonear? Sud- 
denly Theresa started, and drew close 
to her sister, who seemed to feel, if 
she could not hear, some unwonted 
sound that broke the stillness. “ Do 
not be alarmed, ladies,” said the doc- 
tor, always bland and courteous ; “I 


will see what is the matter.” 
VOL. LXV. 
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stand the very oak in which famed 
Robin Hood presided when the royal 
deer were cut up and distributed. 
There, too, is the parliament oak, in 
which he held his meetings, with the 
green oak of the valley, in whose tow- 
ering and branched trunk, the bold 
outlaw met his merry company. In 
the New Forest, a stone points out, 
where, until a hundred years ago, the 
oak tree once stood, beneath whose 
branches William Rufus fell by Tyr- 
rell’s hand. Thus, the old trees of 
England call to mind memorable scenes 
and personages. What protected these 
oaks? The spirit: of reverence for 
law, andself respect. This it is which 
watches over and preserves her relics, 
monuments and trees. So should it 
be with~us. 
The Clove, S. I, May, 1865. 






While he was speaking, the door 
was thrust hastily open, and a police- 
man appeared, bearing in his arms a 
little boy, over whom a woman was 
lamenting loudly. 

“They would come in, sir,” explain- 
ed the servant. “I told them as this 
was the wrong place, anyhow.” 

“T saw the doctor’s sign,” said the 
policeman ; “and one man will do as 
well as another, I suppose. You'll 
attend to this poor little fellow at 
once, I hope,sir. There’s work enough 
for me elsewhere. The mob is spread- 
ing in all directions, and several large 
buildings have been threatened. There 
go the bells! Plenty of work for the 
firemen. I must be off!” 

“Stay amoment. What is the mat- 
ter with the child ?” asked the doctor, 
with an air half dubious, half profess- 
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ional. “TI am engaged, you see; and 
besides, I do hot profess to attend such 
cases. However, in an emergency—” 

The woman heaved a sigh of relief, 
“You will do something. then, and 
quickly ; before it is too late,” she 
said ; and then broke out into piteous 
wailing again. 

“Stop crying, and tell the doctor 
wimt has happened,” urged the police- 
man, impatiently. “I must be off.” 
And with a look of fright and bewil- 
derment the woman obeyed. 

By this time, an anxious group had 
gathered around the couch where they 
had placed the injured child; whose 
long, fair curls fell lifelessly over the 
crimson cushions. Awe-stricken at 
the death-like face, Emo and Theresa 
turned shudderingly aside, as ‘the doc- 
tor handled tenderly the delicate 
limbs ; listening gravely while the ac- 
cident was explained. ~The little boy 
had fallen through a scaffolding where 
he had climbed to watch some’ build- 
ers at their work. Two of these men 
had been drafted, and their angry 
threats and furious gesticulations had 
so frizhtened the child that he lost his 
balance. 

The doctor turned to his visitors. 
* Can you wait ?” he asked. 

Mr. Cline looked at his wife. “ Had 
we not better come again ?” said he; 
“ Emo looks terrified. It is too much 
excitement. We will call to-morrow.’ 

The doctor bowed, and immediately 
addressed. himself to the child, who 
uttered piercing cries when touched 
ever so tenderly. - 

‘“Can we do anything to help the 
poor woman?” asked tender-hearted 
Theresa of her mother, whose very 
counterpart she was. 


Mrs. Cline had thought of that, but 
remarking the apparent respectability 
of the woman, her husband had decid- 
ed that an offer of assistance would be 
needless, and perhaps give offence. 
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Moreover, Mr. Cline was not given to 
indiscriminate generosity. 

‘*T shall call and see your little boy, 
if I may be allowed,” said a gentle 
voice to the sorrow-stricken woman, 
who watched with despairing eager- 
ness for the slightest gleam of hope in 
the doctor’s calm, professional face. 

“This shoulder is dislocated.” 

“Is that all?” She sighed profound- 
ly. “Then he will not die, will he? 
John would never forgive me if we lost 
our one boy through my carelessness !” 

“ ] fear it is not all,” the Clines heard 
him say, as they passed out. 

“Stay, mother,” pleaded Theresa ; 
“] want to hear about the poor little 
boy.” 

But afraid of the effects of such ex- 
citement upon Emo, and nervously ap- 
prehensive herself, Mrs. Cline still urg. 
ed them to hasten; though the half- 
closed blue eyes, and little helpless 
limbs haunted her, too, all the way. 

“JT wish we were all safe home 
again,’ she sighed as they reached 
their rooms; “it was a bad time to 
come.” 

“Tf we had only known it; but we 
must make the best of it now. No 
doubt the draft will be resisted in 
Philadelphia, too. The trouble seems 
to be extensive,” said Mr. Cline. 

“They are guarding the stores al- 
ready,” called Theresa from her win- 
dow, where she had stationed herself 
at once. “People seem more excited 
than ever, mother.”. 

“Come away, Theresa, you are 
alarming your sister.” 

“ Oh do let me stay, mother ! Look! 
look at all those policemen walking 
in a line.” 

“There is the bell; are you al} 
ready for supper?’ interposed her 
mother. “I suppose you are too excit- 
ed to eat.” 

“No, indeed! Just let me smooth 
my hair. Emo’s is always right. Now 
I am ready.” 
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. “Foolish child! said her father, 
the corners of his grave mouth relax- 
ing in spite of himself. ¥ 

Theresa was no sooner seated than 
she began again. “There! I knew 
Colonel Ashe would not be back. I 
know he’s gone to see some lady. How 
I should like to know who. If he is, 
he should be ashamed of himself. Af- 
ter Clarice—” 

“ Theresa!’ This time her father 
really succeeded in producing a frown, 
which surprised his daughter into si- 
lence. Then she became conscious 
that avery polite waiter was behind 
her chair, asking her what she would 
take ; and when that important ques- 
tion had been decided, she had full 
employment in discussing her supper, 
and listening to all the remarks that 
reached her ear concerning the draft. 
In the general excitement she even 
ceased to wonder at the non-appear- 
ance of Carleton, until, as evening drew 
on, even her father became uneasy. 
Several citizens had been injured by 
the mob, and he knew that Carleton 
had gone in direction of the rioters. 

Many stories were in circulation at 
the hetel; peeple coming in continu- 
ally with fresh reports of the riots. 

“J am glad Courtneye did not come 
to New York with Colenel Ashe,” said 
Theresa. 

“Whe is Courtneye 2?” asked Mr. 
Cline. 

“Mr. Carle’s colored servant, the 
handsomest mulatto I ever saw! Only 
think! he might have been killed ; 
they are hunting the poor negroes so.” 

Even while she speke, Philip Gordon 
was looking for his boy Peter, whem 
he had left in charge of his buggy, 
while visiting a patient in Twenty-sec- 
ond street. 

“Did any of you see him leave his 
seat?” asked the young doctor of a 
crowd of noisy boys who had congre- 
gated near. “Who tied my horse to 
that tree? Either of you boys?” 
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He thought he saw a guilty look in 
the face of the foremost one. 

“ You know where he is,” said he. 

The boy locked sheepish. 

* Yes, he does !” shouted a little fel- 
low, who ought to have been in bed by 
that time. “I will tell; Pll tell the 
gentleman,” he said, aside to the rest, 
who were endeavoring to silence him. 

“That’s right. What have they 
done with the poor bey? Persecuted 
him because God made him black, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes; went and told some more 
beys that there was a blackamoor 
here, and chased him ever so far. He 
was scared, too.” 

“Which way did he run?” asked 
Philip, taking the child by the shoul- 
der, and looking sternly at the rest, 
who were skulking away. “You all 
deserve a sound thrashing; and look 
here, you coward !” addressing the eld- 
est, “I think I know who your father 
is. If the rioters have got hold of 
Peter through your instrumentality, it 
will be the worse for you, remember 
that.” 

“Pll show you which way he ran, 
sir; come here,” said the little boy, 
with a shrewd idea that Philip’s com- 
pany would protect him from the cer- 
tain vengeance of his companions, who 
were then only waiting their opportu- 
nity to pounce upon him. 

“Will you see that I get safe in 
there, sir ?” he whispered, pointing to 
a house near by. “They’ll lick me, if 
you don’t.” 

“Yes ; now tell me, quickly, which 
way he went.” 

“Up Broadway afew blocks, sir, and 
the big boys after him. They beat 
him with stones and sticks,” 

Philip clenched his hand. 
you ?” he asked, sternly. 

“ J didn’t ; really and truly, J didn’t, 
sir.” 

“Do you know into what street he 
turned afterwards ?” 


“ And 
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“ Yes, it was down Twenty-seventh 
street, I think.” 

“Then he has gone home,” said 
Philip, much relieved. “Thank you, 
little boy. Now let me give you a 
piece of advice: never mix with such 
a set of idle, wicked boys, unless you 
wish to be considered, perhaps become, 
one of them. Is this your house? Go 
in then, and be thankful that you are 
not as these poor persecuted blacks, 
who to-night, many of them, have not 
where to lay their heads. Stay,” add- 
ed he, as the little fellow turned 
away; “have you a mother ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” with a bright, significant 
look, that told she was a good one. 

Philip smiled. “And she teaches 
you to pray ?” 

“ Yes.” The boy looked surprised. 

‘For whom. will you pray to- 
night ?” 

“For everybody; your black boy, 
too.” 

“ And for yourself; that your heart 
may not become hardened and cruel,” 
suggested Philip. “Good-bye, my 
little man ; I shall see you again.” . 

*“T wonder when,” thought the boy, 
as he rang the bell, with some misgiv- 
ing as to his reception ; “I like him.” 
And though punished for being out so 
late, he went to bed on much better 
terms with himself than he would 
have done, had he helped to frighten 
poor Peter away from his post. 

At home, Philip was joyfully wel- 
comed by his mother and Alice. 

“We were afraid something had 
happened to you,” both exclaimed, in 
a breath, as two arms were clasped 
lovingly around his neck. 

“Stop kissing me, Alice, and say if 
Peter has come home.” 

“ Yes; and so frightened, that we 
could make nothing of him, except 
that he had been mobbed. The poor 
fellow is more frightened than hurt, 
fortunately. How cruel it is, Philip! 


He begs us to hide him somewhere, 
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for they watched him in here, and 
threatened to kill him, he says.” 

“Tie must keep quietly at. home,” 
said Philip. 

“And suppose they attack the 
house.” 7 

“They will 
think.” 

“Oh, Philip! what won't they do? 
think of the dreadful things they have 
done to-day !” 

“Could we not send him to Maple- 
wood ?” suggested Mrs. Gordon. 

“Tam afraid he cuuid not make the 
journey in safety, or that would be an 
excellent plan. Stay!” he reflected a 
moment. ‘“ Ah, nowI have it! You 
can dress him up in famous style, 
Alice; petticoats, bonnet and veil. 
Pll put him through at the ticket 
office. Trust Peter to manage the 
rest.” 

“The very thing!’ eried Alice in 
delight. “ He, orrather she, can stay 
at Mrs. Wylmer’s till things are quiet 
again. What a darling you are, 
Philip ” 

“He must go very early to-morrow 
morning. The passengers of the ex- 
press train were seriously frightened, 
to-day, coming in to New York, in full 
sight of the fires.” 

Peter’s joy at meeting his master 
knew no bounds. Rubbing his swol- 
len eyes as if the sight did them good, 
he said : 

“Tort dey’d done killed ye, sure, 
Massa Philip; ’cause you hab black boy 
long wid you. Tink dey find me now, 
Missy Alice ?” 

“No, Peter; only you must keep 
out of sight.” 

“Who goes to de door den, Missy, 
when dis chile’s at home?” 

“ One of the girls, of course, or I 
will, sometimes.” 

“You? Yot’re an angel, Missy 
Alice; jes as much angel as dey ’se 
debbils.” 

“ Oh fie, Peter !? | 


scarcely do that, I 
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“Only said you am an angel, Missy. 
Jes so! And dey ’se debbils,” he re- 
peated, as Alice disappeared. “ Dey 
is, isn’t dey, Massa Philip ?” 

“They are not angels certainly, 
Peter. I suppose you were near the 
fellows that chasgd you. Did they 
hurt yeu much ?” 

“ Mos’ stoned me to deaf, Massa. 
Who you hab to min’ de horse now ?” 

“T will manage that. Take care of 
yourself, Peter. What is the matter 
with your eye ?” 

“ Golly! Ef dis chile ebber so white 
before; got black eye sure ’nuff, dis 
time. First ting I knowed, stone come 
an’ mos’ trow me out ob de seat.” 

“{ am thankful it was no worse, 
Peter. Good night.” 

“De Lor’ bress you, Massa Philip!” 
said tite grateful Peter. 

Evening was now merged into night, 
and still Carleton had not returned to 
the hotel. Mrs. Cline and her daugh- 
ter were sadly distressed. Even Mr. 
Cline was seriously alarmed. 

“Q mother!’ said Theresa, “ what 
shall we do if anything has happened 
to him?” 

Thatésomething had happened to 
him, she felt very sure. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


The heavy rain-storm, which at mid- 
night drove the rioters to their homes, 
quenching the fires their blind fury 
had kindled; checking the madness of 
these misguided men, ere it raged in 
ungovernable and organized rebellion, 
was over. New York, with a deep, 
abiding stain upon her proud escutch- 
eon, began the record of another 
shameful, day; looking sorrowfully 
upon the smoking walls that were a 
shelter and a-home for hundreds of 
orphan children, whose refuge was 
thus ruthlessly destroyed, simply be- 
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cause they belonged to that unfortu- 
nate race against which was directed 
a cowardly and pitiless animosity. 
Led by.a false sense of wrong toward 
the government, and blinded by their 
own mad rage, crowds of excited men 
rushed hither and thither through 
the peaceful streets, carrying terror 
into quiet homes, and inaugurating 
blood-shed, pillage and arson, as they 
combined again in open revolt against 
all recognized law. 

At night the northern gky was 
murky and lurid with striving smoke 
and flames: birds fled affrighted to 
and fro from their nestling places in 
ivied turrets or sheltering trees ; chil- 
dren awakened from sleep, mothers 
startled into shuddering fear, looked 
dismayed on the work of destruction 
revealed by starting jets of flame, 
that darted, like savage torgues, into 
mist and darkness. And then the 
rain from heaven, with steady and re- 
sistless force, brought silence to the 
wildly-throbbing hearts of the people. 
At morn the sun rose calm and bright 
above the sleeping city, that would 
soon be arrested by discordant ele- 
ments of strife gathered again into 
the hands of desperate and lawless 
men. 

Still there were no tidings of Carle- 
ton. 

All day our usually somewhat 
phlegmatic German roamed the city 
excitedly. Wholly unmindful of liim- 
self, he endeavored to find by private 
quest some trace of his friend, before 
the ominous word missing should be 
publicly added to his name. 

Suddenly a bright thought struck 
him. Carleton had spoken of a visit 
he must pay in Westchester county: 
might he not suddenly, and for 
some unexplained reason, have decid- 
ed to go? It was at least possible. 


He knew that the Eastern mails had 
been stopped, and a portion of the 
Harlem and New York railroad track 
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torn up. Might he not have been de- 
tained in consequence of this? So re- 
lieved was he at the cheering possi- 
bility, that he went back to the hotel 
more hopeful than be had been before, 
and at once sought his wife and daugh- 
ters,—the object of their visit for a 
time utterly forgotten. 

He found them in a state of great 
excitement; Theresa crying and laugh- 
ing by turns, as her father, bewilder- 
ed, tried to understand their confused 
explanations, from which he could only 
gather Bat they had heard something 
of Carleton. 

‘** A gentleman has been here,” said 
Mrs. Cline. 

“He asked to see mother,” put in 
Theresa. 

“ And told me that an officer had 
been brought to the hotel, hurt in the 
riots—” 

“ Was it he ?” interrupted Mr. Cline, 
impatiently. 

“Oh, no.” 

“Then what has that to do with 
it ?” he demanded, a little gruffly. 

“Tam soglad you are come. We 
must go at once, Julius,” said Mrs. 
Cline. 

‘Go where ?’ asked the now thor- 
oughly bewildered man. “Do ex- 
plain, Theresa,”—addressing his wife. 
‘What does it all mean ?” 

“ Why,” replied she, with a realiz- 
ing sense that a key was wanted, 
which she alone could supply—*a 
gentleman stopping at the hotel, hap- 
pened to speak of Mr. Carle in the 
hearing of this Colonel Jardine—” 

“Of Hawkin’s Zouaves ?” 

“Yes; now you are interrupting. 
He was brought here to-day, badly 
hurt by the rioters. He immediately 
asked for a description of him, when 
I was sent for. The gentleman took 
me to see this Colonel Jardine, and 
what do you think ?” 

“Well?” Mr. Cline was getting 
excited, too. - 
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“ Why, he and some of his men res- 
cued poor Carleton himself, from the 
hands of the mob yesterday afternoon. 
He is at a Mrs. Hardinge’s, at the cor- 
ner of Madison Square and Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

“Ts all this true? asked Mr. Cline, 
with a very sonorous inspiration’ of re- 
lief, and passing his hand through the 
heavy locks that were wet with fa- 
tigue. 

“ Without doubt. Now, Julius, we 
must go and see the poor boy at once- 
Just think if it were our own son !” 

“JT did not know you had one, my 
dear,” was the provoking retort. 

“ Wouldn’t you like one?” asked 
Theresa, whose spirits had mounted 
unreasonably high, considering that 
they had not yet ascertained Carle- 
ton’s real condition. J can find one for 
you, I dare say.” 

Her father, gravely deciding that no 
lady could with safety venture into. 
the street, merely shook his head at 
the naughty girl, whose smiles gave 
place to a look of regret, as she heard 
the fiat pronounced. 

“T thought we would all go,” she 
said, in a disappointed tone. 

“What! toa strange house? You 
forget, child. I must go alone.” 

* And do make haste, Julius,” urged 
Mr. Cline. “Iam so anxious, I really 
wish you would allow me to venture.” 

* J should go first, in any case,” re- 
plied he. “If all is well, you shall see 
him to-morrow, and then we can de- 
cide what to do. Why did they take 
him to this Mrs. Hardinge’s ?” 

“ Colonel Jardine says they must be 
friends, .he thinks. Her card was in 
his pocket.” 

“T hope she is a friend, for if he 
should be hurt very seriously, we may 
have to send for Mrs. Ashe before he is 
removed,” said Mr. Cline as he hasten- 
ed away. 

Very anxiously they awaited his re- 
turn; drawing together in earnest 
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conversation; their principal subject 
being always Carleton. Many were 
the speculations as to who the lady 
could be to whose house he was taken 
by such a fortunate chance. 

“She may be some relation,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Cline ; “an aunt, perhaps. 
Mrs. Ashe had a sister, somewhere, I 
know.” 

Emo, too, joined in the interesting 
debate; so perfect an understanding 
existing between the three, that the 
difficult signs they had learned for her 
sake, were used but as auxiliaries ; 
the ready intelligence of her quickly- 
glancing eye proving that not a look 
or movement escaped her. 

“T think often of Clarice,” said Emo, 
“T am glad she knows not of this.” 

“Yes; it would be so bad to know 
it, and be forced to take no notice ; to 
act as if it was nothing to her.” 

“Clarice act! she couldn’t, moth- 
er,” decided Theresa. “I always could 
tell if anything troubled her. Sucha 
look was in her eyes :—whether she 
laughed or sang, I knew, and so did 
Aunt Lotta.” 

“And I,” said Emo, with a look of 
tender recollection. “It seems long 
since she went. Iam wanting every day 
to see her.” And she heaved a little 
sigh. 

“It is almost time to hear from Aunt 
Lotta,” observed Theresa. “ Mother, 
why does Uncle Herman never write to 
you now ?” 

“ He is so sad; 1 suppose that is it. 
He has sent me only one letter since 
his wife died. Lotta writes for both.” 

“QO, mother! I wish he would come 
back.” 

“ Your father, I suppose you mean, 
Theresa. Yes; but you and Emo had 
better not wait for him. It may be 
long before he comes.” 

“What! leave you alone? You 
can’t mean that. Let us stay here till 


he comes, there’s a good mother.” 
So they waited ; though it was long 
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past their usual hour for retiring when 
Mr. Cline returned with a much more — 
intelligible story than the one with 
which they had greeted him on his 
last arrival. 

“ He is doing well, the doctor says,” 
reported he, in a dubious tone; “but 
the case is a pretty bad one.” 

** How was he hurt ?” 

“The cowardly ruffians beat him 
about the head, principally. Conges- 
tion of the brain followed. He is not 
fully conscious yet.”’ 

“ How dreadful ! 
Carle !” 

“What will his mother say ?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Cline ; her mother’s heart 
speaking. 

“Come and nurse him. What would 
you do? The lady is very kind, but 
does not seem to know much about 
nursing.” 

“IT must go and stay with him till 
his mother comes, Julius. Is the lady 
arelative? If not, it would be better, 
certainly, for me to take charge of him 
till his removal.” 

“A relative ? no; I could see that 
in a moment.’’ 

“ Who is she, then ?’’ 

“ A rich widow.”’ 

Here were uttered, simultaneously: 
three exclamations, with different de- 
grees of force. 

* Young ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose so,”’ said Mr. Cline, 
with gentle sarcasm. 

“ And very handsome ?”’ 

The ladies exchanged 
glances. 

Mr. Cline coughed. 


Oh, poor Mr. 


significant 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. | 


“Golly! how dis chile gwine to get 
in dar?’ asked Peter, surveying with 
rueful countenance a full suit of female 
apparel, which Alice had borrowed of 
the cook in aid of his flight. “ Dey ’re 
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big ‘nuff for tree, dey is.’”’ And he 
broke into a prolonged chuckle, to the 
imminent peril of the waist, in the in- 
nermost depths of which his arms 
were struggling with frantic efforts to 
find their appointed place. 

“Make haste!’ called Alice, at 
the study door, behind which the per- 
formance was going on; “or you will 
be too late.” “ Don’t laugh at him 
him, please,” she said to the cook and 
housemaid, who were peeping between 
the hinges of the half-opened door, 
“There is no time.- Laugh as much as 
you like, afterwards.” And for once 
Alice lost her sense of the ludicrous 
in her great eagerness to get Peter 
away from his persecutors ; her fancy 
having magnified the possible dangers 
to him into images of positive horror. 
“Guess dey can’t help it, Missy 


Alice, no more nor nuffin. See!’ 


And he thrust five black digits through 
an aperture not at all necessary for use 
or ornament. “Hi! Won’t dis chile 
get fits !’ 

“ You must make haste, Peter, or I 
shall have to dress you myself.’ 

And her gravity was forced to give 
way, as she actually did array the 
trembling Peter in his strange dis- 
guise. 

“ There! now be sure and keep that 
veil closely over your face; it will be 
very warm, but you must not mind 
that,’’ said she, almost ready to shriek 
with delight at the transformation. 
“ You will do very well, Peter. Prom- 
ise not to laugh, now.”’ 

“Yes, Missy,’”’ said Peter, choking 
desperately undér his veil. 

* And don’t speak; be sure not to 
speak, Peter, till you are safe there.” 

“ No, Missy.”’ 

* Don’t mind the servants, Mamma 
is not up yet, so there is no one else to 
see you but Mr, Gordon. Philip!’ she 
called. 

Her brother came from the break- 
fast room. 








“Oh, de debbil! He'll larf sure, dis 
time. I didn’t mean Massa Philip, 
Missy Alice. Made a mistake ; jes so. 
Didn’t mean to swear Missy,” apolo- 
gized Peter, catching the expression 
with which his young mistress regard- 
ed him. “ You’se an angel. Dat are 
am a fac!’ he muttered to himself. 
**Dar’s Massa! now den.” 


And by dint of an effort that nearly 
produced strangulation, he succeeded 
in meeting with apparent composure 
the merry glance and hearty laugh with 
which he was inspected. 

“Our only chance is to cateh this 
train, before the rioters infest the de- 
pot,” said Philip. “Come, Peter!” 
And not having far to walk, they were 
in time ; and the supposed servant girl 
was passed safely through to the cars, 
where her master left her with full in- 
structions for her journey. 


“Remember what Miss Alice told 
you,” said he. “ You have the letter 
for Mrs. Wylmer, I suppose. All 
right,” he added hastily, fearful lest 
Peter should answer. “ You will have 
a kind mistress.” And he hurried 
away, leaving the desperately fright- 
ened passenger almost alone in the car. 
Iam sorry to say that Peter thought 
bad words when he could not speak 
them. ‘ De debbil! ef dey speaks to 
dis chile, I shall go clar cracked !” he 
soliloquized. 

But no one did speak to him, and he 
managed also, to get out at the right 
place, which was a remarkable proof 
of sagacity, considering that he had 
never travelled alone before. w 

He had no difficulty in finding Ma- 
plewood Cottage, so thorough were his 
directions. “ Dis am a pretty place,” 
thought Peter. 


Making his way to the kitchen door, 
he drew the ends of his veil close un- 
der his chin, and without a word pre- 
sented his note of introduction to 
Mrs. Sanders, the lady who so wrath- 
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fully repudiated the appellation of 
Biddy on John’s arrival. 

“ A letter for Mrs. Wylmer, is it ?” 
said she, taking the message from his 
trembling hand, which unwittingly 
exposed its color,administered a shock 
to the nerves of that highly refined in- 
dividual, which resulted in avery 
lady-like scream. 

At this Peter was more frightened 
than ever. If such was the effect of 
his appearance in the kitchen, what 
would it be in the parlor ? 

“My goodness me! its black !’’ gasp- 
ed Mrs. Sanders. 

Though nearly smothered by the 
thick, double veil, Peter clutched it 
still more tightly. “ De debbil! ef 
she don’t make haste, dis chile’]l mos’ 
cert’inly die for wont of breaf!’’ he 
thought. 

But Mrs. Sanders did hurry; anx- 
idus to communicate the wonderful in- 
telligence that there was a “ black 
negress ’’ at the kitchen door. 

While she was gone, Meg made her 
appearance ; Meg the grotesque; a lit- 
tle less uncanny,a little more like 
other people, and a good deal elevated 
in her own esteem by virtue of her 
office as nurse to “her. boy.’ “ Bin 
waitin’ long ?’’ she asked. 

Uncertain whether he might yet 
venture to speak, Peter shook his 
head. 

“Can speak, can’t yer ?”’ 

Here, being nonplussed, Peter did 
nothing at all. 

“Beant come for to steal, be yer?” 

This provoked another shake. 

“Loony !” ejaculated Meg. “ Mrs. 
Sanders!” she shouted, with pure sat- 
ire, emphasizing the essential prefix. 
“Crazy woman here. Come, and look 
after your bis!” 

Here it may be necessary to state 
that Meg never forgot, or failed to ap- 
ply any peculiar expression she heard 
in camp or elsewhere. 

Jane Sanders, on her way from Mrs. 
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Wylmer’s room, heard this call, and 
hastened to see what had happened in 
her realm below. 

* Better call Robert, hadn’t yer?” 
suggested Meg. “She'll do suthin’ 
dangerous, I’m boun’ fur to say.” 

With a sorrowful toss of the head, 
rejecting this advice, Mrs. Sanders in- 
formed Meg that, crazy or not, the 
woman was to be shown into the par- 
lor. She then demanded to know who 
Meg meant by “ Robert.” 

“Oh, Mr. Sanders, is it ?” said Meg. 
“ He, he!” 

Here Peter’s fortitude gave way. 
Uttering a sound in which might have 
been concentrated all the breath he 
had so conscientiously denied himself, 
he tore off the torturing veil, and with 
sudden desperation, speedily sent bon- 
net and cloak flying after it across the 
table, where some breakfast cookery 
was in process of preparation. If 
Robert had not just then come in from 
the garden, there is no learning what 
form the terror of his susceptible wife 
might have taken. As it was, another 
horrified scream resounded shrilly 
through the house. 


Meg laughed heartily; in nowise 
frightened at the metamorphosis. 

“Contraband !” she decided, survey- 
ing the discomfited Peter. She had 
spoken too soon after all. ‘ Gentle- 
man’s servant, eh? Got frightened, 
and cleared. Riots pretty bad in 
York, be they? Robert, this gentle- 
man is a’ wishin’ to avoid the draft.” 
And she laughed again, more loudly 
than before. 


At this a faint light broke in on the 
disordered faculties of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders. “Be they draftin’ on the 
negroes then ?” asked the former. “I 
wish they ’d take ’em all, and leave 
us white folks alone.” 

* They can’t take you,” said his wife, 
“so you needn’t trouble; no, not with 
that leg, thank fortune.” 
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The leg for which Mrs. Sanders of- 
fered her thanks to Dame Fortune be- 
longed partly to the vegetable king- 
dom. Yes, Robert was free from the 
draft. 

“Whar am de parlor, Mrs. Sanders ?”’ 
asked Peter, thinking it was time to 
change the conversation. “ Must ’n’ 
leave dem cloes, no how. Dey ’se de 
cook’s, dey is. Golly! I is glad to get 
’em orf. Whar mus’ I put dis cage, Mrs. 
Sanders ?”’ 

Shy Peter! Propitiated by the re- 
spectful manner of his address, she 
gathered up the metallic garment, not 
unfitly called a cage, in one hand, and 
taking the rest of his disguise in the 
other, preceded Peter into the parlor, 
where, like a vision of light, sat Nina, 
having just arisen from her slumbers, 
which were happy and peaceful, in- 
‘deed, now that Charlie was out of dan- 
ger. 

“Who was it screamed Mrs, San- 
ders ?’’ asked this fair apparition, at 
whom Peter stared with wondering 
admiration. | 

‘Tt were me Miss. You would 2’ 
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hollered too, if you’d a’ bin down in 
time to see that black nigger with wo- 
man’s clothes on.”’ 

“Poor Peter!’ said Alice, gently ; 
“T know all about it.’”? And not hay- 
ing witnessed the scene below, she was 
more inclined to laugh at Mrs. Sanders 
than at Peter. 

“ How are Mrs. and Miss Gordon?’’ 
asked Nina. 

“Dey ’se well, tank you, Missy. 
Ain’t yousome ’lation to Miss Alice ?”’ 
he asked, earnestly regarding her. 

“ No, Peter.’’ 

“ Jes’ as much like as two pease!’ 
he said. “ Har’ like de sun, and skin 
mos’ like de lily. Tort you was, Missy ; 
dat’s fac’.’’ 

Mr. Wylmer gladly afforded a shel- 
ter to poor Peter till quiet was restor- 
ed in city and country. 

Philip Gordon made his appearance 
in a few days, on a professional visit to 
Charlie, who was rapidly improving, 
and took Peter back with him to New 
York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Soctat Sratics; or the Conditions Es- 
sential to Human Happiness. Speci- 
fied, and the first of them developed. By 
Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway. 
1865. 


The portrait of the author given in 
this volume presents to view a face of 
strong features, penetrating eye, and 
expansive forehead. One would take 
him to be, as he is, a thinker. Most 
profound, he may not be, nor precisely 
logical; yet has he given to the world 
works of rare excellence, evincing 
much reading and study, and, withal, 
suggestive to other thinkers. 

Many will accept and inculcate his 
teachings ; many will reject them, as 
unsatisfactory and false. His doctrine 
of the Moral Sense and the Evanes- 
cence of Evil are scarcely tenable, 
and his disquisitions on Rights rather 
loose, almost discarding authority and 
obedience. His Democracy is too 
broad for fallen humanity. 


Tue Mercuant Mecuanic; a tale of “ New 
England Athens.” By Mary A. Howe, 
New York: John Bradburn, 49 Walker 
Street. 1865. 


Mrs. Howe is well known to the 
readers of the American, through her 
“ Breaking Hearts,” “ City Cousins,” 
and other contributions, and more 
generally through this and other books 
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from her pen. The plot here is good 
and well developed, the incidents are 
striking, the characters appropriately 
portrayed, the lessons of hope whole- 
some, the tone of morals high, and the 
religious aspects Christian. 

The volume will be read with inter- 
est, and is worthy of a wide circula- 
tion. The merely outward is repre- 
sented as of but little worth, whilst 
the culture of the Christian virtues 
shines throughout as that which is, 
above all, excellent, praiseworthy, and 
promotive of real happiness. 


SovutHern History or tHe War: the 
Third Year of the War. By Edward A. 
Pollard. New York: Charles B. Rich- 
ardson, 441 Broadway. 1865. 


The author of this volume has had 
access to the necessary sources of in- 
formation, and has compiled from them 
a history of the war on the part of the 
South, which is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and doubtless truthful; as much 
so asa history written amid the pass- 
ing events can be. 

Prejudice and favoritism are too apt _ 
to be manifest under such circumstan- 
ces, and probably the present volume 
is not entirely free from them, espe- 
cially in the estimate of different men ; 
yet, we think all should read it, who 
desire knowledge on this subject, and 
we are confident they will be well re- 
paid, 
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Abrataam Lincoln, 
FOULLY ASSASSINATED, APRIL 14, 1865. 
From the London Punch. 
You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s 
bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to 
trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his fur- 
rowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, 
bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to 
please. 


You, whose-smart pen backed up the pen- 
cil’s laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way 
were plain; 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding- 
sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear 
anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and 
feet 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you ? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my 
sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my 
pen— 
To make me own this kind of princes 
peer, , 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of 
men. 


My shallow judgment had learnt to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose, 
How his quaint wit made home truth seem 
more true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by 
blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could 
be ; 


How in good fortune and in ill the 
same; _ 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work—such work as 
few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and 
hand— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to 
do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good 
grace command ; 


Who trusts the strength will with the bur- 
den grow, 
That God makes instruments to work 
his will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good 
and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and 
Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature's thwart- 
ing mights— 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s 
axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s 
toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wander- 
er’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling 
bear— 
Such were the needs that helped his 
youth to train: 
Rough culture—but such trees large fruit 
may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and 


grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And lived to do it: four long-suffering 
years’ 
Tll-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 
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And then he heard the hisses changed 
to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwaver- 
ing mood ; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling 
days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from 


where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger 
prest— 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were 
dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were 
laid to rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 
When this vile murderer brought swift 
eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good- 
will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to 
sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 
Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat 
high ; 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph 
came. 


A deed accurst ! 
before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men 
doubt 
If more of horror or disgrace they bore ; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands 
darkly out. 


Strokes have been struck 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly 
striven ; 
And with the martyr’s crown, crownest a 
life 
With much to praise, little to be for- 
given. 


cAt the Spring. 
Scene: A trio of fun-hunters at a wood- 
side spring ; below them, to the north-east, 
a creek which is traced only by means of 
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its attendant cotton-woods and sycamores ; 
beyond this, and swelling to the horizon, 
a range of sweeping upland slopes, check- 
ed into green squares of pasture and mead- 
ow-land, and golden squares of dead-ripe 
grain. Hirondelle declares her intention 
of drinking at the water-worn trough ; 


Erato draws back digdainfully, and, being 


* Divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,” 


she forms an heroic picture; having a 
consciousness of this, (“Quand ou est belle, 
ou ne lignore pas,”’) she preserves her pose 
through the tableau. Hirondelle throws 
back her curls,"and kneels at the spring, 
whereat Cheveaux saddles Pegasus and gal- 
lops away in the following style: 


“Three by a rustic water-trough ; 
One, looking haughty, seems to say, 
“This lymph is mine alone, not thine, 
For I am Acidalia.” 
Then, kneeling by the brink, 
With reverent half-awe she seems 
To press the watery as, in dreams, 
We sometimes think 
The angels brush us with their wings. 
Twilighted by her falling curls, 
And over-heavened by her face, 
The water murmurs dreamily, 
Like sleeping birds beneath the sky 
Of midnight, when the dying grace 
Of the young moon is fading soon 
Into the darkness utterly. 


Ah! water, water, would that I 


Might change my form, and slip with * 


thee, 
In trembling hurry, till I see 
The glory of her innocent eyes, 
Tender and steadfast over me! 
Ah! water, water, would that I 
Might hide me in that clinging tress, 
And (ever rocking silently, 
Immersed in its rich lovliness) 
Her dainty shoulders ever press! 
Ah! water, water, what divine, 
Deep rapture would be ever mine, 
If I might glide beneath her lips, 
And hide i’ the roses, where the breath 
Of far, sweet summer wandereth! 
Ah! e’en her utmost finger-tips, 
When touching mine, awaken thrills 
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Of most delightsome joy, which fills 

My being, like the sun the south, 
With radicance.” 


Hereat Hirondelle raised a flushed face, a 
tangle of water-soaked curls, and a “ joli 
nez,”” with an appendant pearl, whereat 
Pegasus bolted, throwing Cheveaux to the 
ground, and bringing Erato down from 
her divine height, while the amazed trio 
looked up to find it near sun-down, and a 
mile-length of dusty road between them 
and the gothic house by the big grape- 
vine. Don Lioyp Wrman, 


The Admitable Crichton. 


Mosr readers are aware of the wonders 
ful accomplishments attributed to James 
Crichton, of Cluny, called the “Admirable” 
—or, more properly, “the wonderful Crich- 
ton.” They came to be discredited, on ac~ 
count of the inflated language of his biog- 
rapher, Sir Thomas Urquhart, the trans- 
lator of Rabelais. Research has, however, 
been restoring Crichton’s renown bit by 
bit, and here we have a palpable addition 
to it. Knowing that he had been traced 
to Venice as a visitor, Mr. Radon Brown 
made diligent search among the records 
for some traces of him. In the minutes of 
the Council of Ten for the 19th of August, 
1580, it is set forth that “‘ A young Scotch- 
man in this city, by name Gaicomo Crito- 
nio, of very noble lineage from what one 
hears about his quality ; and—from what 
has been clearly seen by divers proofs and 
trials made with very learned and scientific 
men, and especially by a Latin oration 
which he delivered extempore this morn- 
ing in our college—of most rare and sin- 
gular ability ; in such wise that, not being 
above twenty years of age, or but little 
more, he astounds and surprises every body; 
a thing which, as it is altogether extraor- 
dinary and beyond what nature usually 
produces, so ought it extraordinarily to in- 
duce this Council to make some courteous 
demonstration towards so marvellous a 
personage, more especially as from acci+ 
dents and foul fortune which have befall- 
en him, he is in very straitened circum- 
stances, Wherefore it will be- put in the 
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ballot, that of the moneys of the chest of 
this Council there be given to the said 
Crichton, a Scottish gentlemen, one hun- 
dred golden crowns. Ayes, 22; noes, 2; 
neutrals, 4.” 


To x Tortoise-shell Butterfly, 


[FounD, WITH PERFECT PLUMAGE, ON MY 
STUDY WINDOW, IN THE MONTH OF JANU- 
ARY. ] 

Thou little timid, fluttering thing, 

Why this untimely wandering ? 

How hast thou now so bright a wing, 
In winter’s day, 

For thou was erst a child of spring, 
In sunshine gay ? 


Hast thou just burst thy chrysalis, 

Or, slumbering in some snug recess, 

Awaked to life, and consciousness, 
To fly and soar, 

Till, numb with cold, and spiritless, 
Thy flight is o’er ? 


And now by some strange chance, art 
come, 
Shelter to seek, in my warm room ? 
Here thou shalt have a welcome home, 
Till sunnier hours 
Invite thee forth, again to roam 
Among the flowers. 


Fear not, ’twill be our constant care 
To guard thy fragile form, and spare 
Thy too brief life, while thou shalt share 
Our daily food, - 
Choosing whatever dainty fare 
Seems to thee good. 


Then frolic on, and fly about, 
Thou wilt be happy here no doubt : 
When spring arrives, we'll let thee out, 
Air’s denizen, 
’Mongst flowers and trees that bloom and 
sprout 
Far happier then. 


But if thou’rt grateful, p’rhaps some day 
Thou wilt another visit pay, 
And tho’ then flying hence away, 
Wilt half regret 
And soon return, as if to say, 
Can I forget ? 
Cambria Parsonage, 








id. 
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Weather Table. 


Dr. Lardner gives the following gener- 
al rules for ascertaining the state ofthe 
weather, as indicated beforehand by the 
ascent or descent of the mercury in the 
barometer. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that they are not to be relied 
upon at all times with absolute certain- 
vy 
1. Generally the rising of the mercury 
indicates the approach of fair weather, the 
failing of it shows the approach of foul 
weather. 

2. In sultry weather, the fall of the 
mercury indicates coming thunder. In 
winter, the rise of the mercury indicates 
frost. In frost its fall indicates thaw, and 
its rise indicates snow. 

3. Whatever change of weather sud- 
denly follows, a change in the barometer 
may be expected to last but a short time. 
Thus, if fair weather follow immediately 
the rise of the mercury, there will be very 
little of it, and, in the same way, if foul 
weather follow the fall of the mercury, it 
will last but a short time. 

4. If fair weather continue for several 
days, during which the mercury continu- 
ally falls, a long succession of foul weath- 
er will probably ensue; and again, if foul 
weather continue for several days while 
the mercury continually rises, a long suc- 
cession of fair weather will probably suc- 
ceed. 

5. A flunctuating and unsettled state in 
the mercurial columns indicates changea- 
ble weather. 


Gootl Friday. 

Two of our public men have lately 
made egregious blunders in reference to 
Good Friday. Here is an anecdote of one 
who was more on his guard. The late 
Chancellor Jones, was once asked by a 
couple of lawyers to set down a case to be 
tried upon Good Friday. The Chancellor 
looked surprised at first and thought the 
lawyers had made some mistake, and were 
not aware of the day, and how religiously 
it ought to be observed. But they assur- 
ed him it was all right and that they knew 
the day was Good Friday. The Chancel- 
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lor then protested in a way which never 
will be forgotten by those present, and 
told them that he only knew one judge 
who sat on Good Friday, and that was 
Pontius Pilate, and he did not intend to 
follow his example. J. 5S. 
Seventu Corporat.—Dear Knick:—A 
friend of mine, just returned from the 
army, relates the following specimen of 
shoddy aristqcracy. He was returning 
home on furlough, when he happened to 
fall in with a woman, between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, who attracted by his 
uniform, remarked that, as he belonged to 
the service, he probably knew her son, 
who was serving before Petersburgh, add- 
ing that he had just been made an officer, 
and that she was glad of it, as he 
would no longer be obliged to associate 
with the privates. My friend very natur- 
ally inquired what was the rank of her 
son, to which she replied, that he had re- 
cently been commissioned as a seventh cor- 
poral, N. N. E. 


Action or SvuGaAR on THE Terta.—M. 
Lorez, of France, has proved that sugar, 
from either cane or beets, is injurious to 
healthy teeth, either by immediate contact 
with them, or by the gas developed, ow- 
ing to its stoppage in the stomach. If a 
tooth is macerated in a saturated solution 
of sugar, it becomes gelatinous, and its 
enamel opaque, spongy, and easily broken. 
This modification is due, not to free acid, 
but to a tendency of sugar to combine 
with the calcareous basis of the teeth. 


A Riddle, 
Himself stood beside himself, 
And looked into the sea; 
And in himself he saw himself, 
And wondered mightily. 


And when himself within himself, 

_ He saw himself go round ; 

Into himself he threw himself, 
And in himself was drowned. 


Now if it had not been himself, 
But any thing besides 

Himself, he might have cut himself, 
Nor in himself have died. 
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FACETILA. 


* Pa, they tell us about the angry ocean ; 
what makes the ocean angry?’ “Oh, it 
has been crossed so often.” 


Pats Expranation.—“ Are you the 
said a man to the Irish cook of a 


’ 


mate ? 
vesscl lying in port. “ No,” said he, “ but 
I’m the man that boils the mate.” 

“Sam, why am senators like de fishes ?”’ 
*‘T don’t meddle wid de subjec’, Pomp.” 
“Why don’t ye see, nigga, because dey 
am so fond ob debate.” 

A Common Ornnament.— Ah, Chartey,” 
said one little fellow to another, “ we are 
going to have a cupola on our house. 
* Pooh! that’s nothin’,”’ rejoined the oth- 
er; “.papa’s going to get a mortgage on 
ours.” 

‘Ma, has aunty got bees in her mouth ?”’ 
No, why do you ask?’ ‘“’Cause Cap- 
tain Jones caught hold of her, and said he 
was going to take honey from her lips; 
and she said, ‘ Well, make haste! ” 


Sypney Smith, passing through a by 
street behind St. Paul’s, heard two women 
abusing each other from opposite houses. 
“They will never agree,’ said the wit ; 
“they argue from different premises.” 


“Can you read smoke, ma?’ “ What 
do you mean, child?’ “Why, I’ve 
heard some men talk about a volume of 
smoke, and I thought you could read any 


volume.”’ 


“Waar a fine head your boy has!” said 
an admiring friend. ‘“ Yes,” said the fond 
father, “he’s a chip of the old block—ain’t 
you, my boy?’ “Yes, father, teacher 
said yesterday that I was a young block- 
head.” 

A son of the Emerald Isle, on being 
told that a friend of his had put his money 
into the stocks, replied—‘ Och, an’ it’s 
there ye are! Troth, an’ I niver hada 
farthin’ in the stocks; but I’ve had me 
brogues there oftener than I liked, sure.’ 


TurRNING THE JoKE.—“So I under- 
stand, Mr. Tooke, you have all the black- 
guards of London with you,” said O’Brien 
to him on the hustings at Westminster. 
“T am happy to have it, sir, on such good 
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authority as one of the greatest of them,” 
said Tooke. 


A Fitrny Parrent.—Abernethy once 
said to a rich but dirty patient, who con- 
sulted him about an eruption, “ Let your 
servant bring to you three or four pails of 
water and put it into a washtub, take off 
your clothes, get into it, and rub yourself 
well with soap and a rough towel, and 
you'll recover.” ‘ This advice seems very 
much like telling me to wash myself,” said 
the patient. ‘‘ Well,’ said Abernethy, 
*‘it may be open to such a construction.” 


CoLERIDGE was a remarkably awkward 
horseman—so much so as generally to at- 
tract notice. He was once riding along 
the turnpike road, when a wag approach- 
ing noticed his peculiarity, and thought 
the rider a fine subject for a little sport» 
when, as he drew near, he thus accosted 
the poet :—‘“‘I say, young man, did you 
meet a tailor on the road ?’—*“ Yes,” re- 
plied Coleridge, “I did; and he told me 
if I went a little further I should meet his 
goose.” 


ReEPARTEE.—I once heard Lord Brand- 
lands, who was a fast man, ask dear old 
Mr. Justice Mellow, of convivial memory, 
if there was any truth in that old saying» 
“ Assober as a judge.” It was a good 
hit, and we all laughed heartily at it. “ It 
is perfectly true,’ replied the judge, “as 
most of those old saws date. They are 
characteristic, at least; for sobriety is the 
attribute of a judge, as inebriety is of a 
nobleman. Thus we say, “As sober as a 
judge,” and “As drunk as alord.”—Dublin 
University Magazine. 


Dear Epv.—A medical student of my 
acquaintance, was asked by his medical 
preceptor, “ what was a dose of brandy for 
an adult in a case of diarrhoea,’ “One 
drachm (dram) was the reply.” 


Very Honest.—A country editor, puff- 
ing a new store, says in conclusion “ We 
get a prime pair of boots for putting this 
in.” 

Moore’s wife was a ballet girl named 
Betsy Dyke, but not a word of her is said 
in Lord John Russell’s “ Life of the poet.” 

Merry belt. 
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THE 


AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


(PLEASE TO READ THIS.) 


As will have been noticed, we henceforth resign the long-honored name of Knickerbocker. 
All that remains of the old Title-Page, is the old gentleman in his chair. Him we design not to 
disturb, but shall allow him still to smoke his pipe there, both as the memento of the past, and 
the calumet of Peace ; which, we hope, may soon flow, like a river, through all our land. 

The number of the volume of the Knickerbocker will still be retained, also, as well as that 
of the American Monruty; the present being Vol. LXV. of the former, and Vol. II. of the 
latter. 

But why change the name? Simply because we discovered that, however popular once, in 
consequence of frequent changes within the last five or six years it had lost caste, and was not 
to be found at the stalls in this city, nor almost anywhere else. This we ascertained both by per. 
sonal inquiry and correspondence. So long, therefore, as that title was preserved, and editors 
noticed it as such, it was supposed to be the same as for years past; and consequently was 
not bought nor sold by dealers generally. Numerous are the letters from eminent men testifying 
to this fact, confirming the original opinion of the Editor, that all the prestige about the old 
name was gone. 

American Monraty was, therefore, made prominent on the Title-Page, and Knickerbocker 
subordinate, as early as July last, thus paving the way for its ultimate discontinuance. We 
desire that it be noticed, in future, under its proper title; and, as Vol. I. of the new series, and in 
some respects new work, began in July, 1864, persons desiring to possess it from the beginning, 
can secure it, to a limited extent, by remitting $2 for the first volume. 

And, since in the advocacy of sound, constitutional, conservative principles, it has, in a 
few months struggled up from the depths of despair to the Mount of Hope, and is fixed firmly 
on a Rock of Safety, it is but due that it should receive such aid from its friends, as to place it 
on the highest pinnacle of prosperity. Let but each subscriber get another, and we ask no 
more. Already pronounced, both by eminent men in letters, and by some of the very foremost 
of Editors, ‘the best edited and conducted Magazine on the Continent, ’ it is our intention to 
approach much nearer our ideal, during the current year. We have the promise of very able 
contributions to our pages from all parts of the country, making it thus, not Atlantic nor Pacific, 
but truly American MonruHLY. 

When the present Editor assumed the control and management, one of his confréres, in 
noticing the change, greeted him thus: ‘In the language of the law, may the Lord have mercy 
on his patience and his purse.’ 

Patience, indeed, has been petted, but perseverance has protected the purse ; and, although 
paper has piled up its price, penury has not impeded the pen. For, whilst others are dying out, 
our subscription-list was quadrupled in the first six months. 

MDITOR, 

N. B.—Editors to whom this Number is sent, will be entitled to exchange for advertisment 

of the Fourth Page Cover and Monthly Notice. 
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Wirn the January Number, THE AMERICAN MONTHLY begins its Second 
Volume, (Sixty-fifth Volume of old Kwyickersocker,) and with every promise of 
the highest success. Even reluctant editors, not sympathizing with its standpoint, 
say of the last three numbers: ‘It has greatly improved.’ ‘As a standard work it 
has no competitor.’ ‘We are pleased to see improvement under the new Editor.’ 
‘Though copperhead in politics, the articles are ably written and thoroughly digested.’ 

Others say: ‘It is now conducted with unrivalled ability.’ ‘The late numbers 
are readable and strong.’ ‘The articles are very able and timely, and should be 
widely read.’ ‘This monthly is taking a high stand.’ ‘On its pages are traced 
the lines of the most genial writers and the ablest pens.’ ‘Its articles are well 
and ably written.’ ‘In principles better, in other respects it now vies with the 
Atlantic.’ ‘The new editor has infused new life into the fossil, and great vigor.’ 

‘As a magazine free of all deleterious influences, and well calculated to improve 
the taste, excite the interest, and to fortify the political principles of our people, ‘THE 
AmericAN Montnuiy has no equal. We wish that it were twelve times a year 
received into every family in the country, with a welcome as cordial as it de- 
serves.’ — Age, 

Two Bririsa Epirors say: ‘Having read the ‘Old Knick’ nearly from its first 
issue, we do not recollect a number of it that possessed more interest than the 
present AMERICAN Monruty.’ ‘It is the best-conducted of American Magazines.’ ‘The 
present change of Editors is very much for the better. It is better printed and 


got up, and its articles a// of an improved character.’ 


TERMS. 


One copy, for 1865, $4 per annum; Two copies, $7. Five Copies, with one extra, $20; 
To the Army and Navy, Clergymen and Teachers, $3. Single numbers, 35 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses for 
$33 per annum, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine is six cents per quarter, 
which must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 


All communications should be addressed to 


J. HOLMES AGNEW, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW-YVORE. 
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tibetan 
The Union, the Constitution, and the Enforcement of the Laws. 


TAB DAILY AGH. 


Which advocates the principles and policy of the Democratic party, is issued every morning, (Sundays excepted,) 
and contains the LATEST TELEGRAPHIC NEWS from all parts of the world; with articles on Government, Politics, 
Trade, Finance, etc., Market Reports, etc. 
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‘x WY W WK LX AGH 
Is a complete compendium of the NEws OF THE WEEK, and contains the chief editorials, the prices current and 


market reports, stock quotations, correspondence and general news matter published in the Damy Acr; with 
4 GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER MATTER—in fact, every characteristic of a LIVE NEWSPAPER. 


TERMS: 


DAILY. WEEKLY 
One Year, by mail, . . . . $800 One Year,by mail, . . . . $200 
Six Months, ; ; ‘ . j : 100 
Six Months, ° ° ° . e . 4 00 Three Months, x i g ‘ . 60 
ieee. 6s st. OO; Oe tee 2 
- _ ‘ , ; ; . 38000 
For any period less than three months, at with an extra copy GRATIS for getting 
the rate of seventy-five cts. per month. up the club. 


Ge" Payment required invariably in advance. Specimen copies of the Daily and Weekly will be sent gratis to 
any address, on application. 


Address, GLOSSBRENNER & WELSH, 
430 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


G B. FOWLER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FOWLER’S CELEBRATED ADDING MACHINES. 


Price, Five Dotlars. 4 Desideratum. 
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Tuis novel invention combines cheapness and simplicity with accuracy and speed, and supplies a want long 
felt by Book-keepers, Accountants, Lumber Dealers, and business men generally, As an economizer of time and 
mental labor, it stands unrivalled. ; : 

(= The machine or tablet will be found especially adapted for tallying Lumber, weight of Metals, Hides, 
Grain, and Coal; also for taking the number of yards, or fractions of yards, in an invoice of Dry Goods; a Proof 
Rule, in proving a column of figures; a Cash Rule, for registering cash sales of the day, etc. i 

Machines, with full directions, sent to Agents on receipt of retail price ; and should orders be received by the 
quantity thereafter, they will be credited with the difference between the wholesale and retail price on the first 
order. 

{2 Good practical men as Agents wanted to sell machines and territory. To such we offer great induce- 
ments. Send stamp for a circular containing references and testimonials from business men. Address, 


G. B. FOWLER & €0., 37 Park Row, (Room 21,) N.Y. 
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